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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


N Thursday morning Sir Douglas Haig launched 
() a new offensive, which may be regarded as the 
first of the summer, in contradiction to those 

of the spring, whose results we discuss elsewhere. The 
attack was delivered on a front of nine miles against the 
German salient comprising Wytschaete and Messines, 
south of Ypres. The strategic objectives are most 
important, for it was the loss of Wytschaete and Messines, 
to the Germans in the early days which made the Ypres 
salient merely a burden for us to hold, instead of the 
valuable starting-point which it otherwise would have 
been for operations either against Flanders or against 
the German hold on Lille. The offensive was prepared 
for by eleven days’ heavy bombardment, duly chronicled 
in the German bulletins, and the usual intensive air- 
fighting. In the course of the latter the R.F.C. on the 
two days preceding the attack brought or forced down 
no less than 34 German aeroplanes at a cost of 12 
British machines. The R.N.A.S. also displayed unusual 
activity in bombing aerodromes near the coast ;_ while 
the Navy successfully conducted a long-distance bom- 
bardment of Ostend. The only ambitious German 
rejoinder—an aeroplane raid on the Medway—seems 
to have cost the enemy no less than 10 of the 18 machines 
taking part in it. As we go to press it is impossible 
to estimate the prospects of the new offensive, but the 
first news is hopeful. 


The significance of the Leeds Conference has certainly 
been exaggerated by the friends of those who attended, 
it, but the daily Press goes too far in treating it as 
negligible. The suggestion that each of the “ dele- 
gates’’ represented 5,000 persons is, of course, preposter- 
ous. Of the twelve hundred orso persons who attended, 
382 represented the 1.L.P. and the B.S.P., and the 
joint membership of these is not four millions, nor 
one million, nor one hundred thousand. There were 
209 representatives of local Trades Councils and Labour 
Parties, and no one who knows the working of a Trades 
Council will take the despatch of a delegate as a proof 
that the main body of the Council’s constituents ap- 
proved of the Conference. But amongst the 371 repre- 
sentatives of Trade Unions some—notably the spokes- 
men of the South Wales Miners—had their Unions 
behind them. In calling the Convention (in a telegram 
to Russia) “‘ the largest and greatest Convention of 
Labour, Socialist and democratic bodies held in Great 
Britain during this generation,’ Mr. Snowden and his 
associates are clearly giving a false impression. The 
Conference did not represent British Labour or the whole 
of British Socialism, but they did represent a body of 
opinion which, though still small, is, we can well believe 
larger than it has been since the war began. ‘“* Body”’ 
we say, but we should rather say “ bodies,” for the 
Leeds conglomerate included at least three distinct 
elements: namely, the conscientious objectors, the 
party which refuses tothink about the war on the ground 
that one Government is as bad as another, and certain 
sections of the working-classes who have been exasper- 
ated into revolt by the stupid way in which our war- 
Governments have handled Labour problems. 


* * * 


The Conference did three things. First, it wel- 
comed the Russian Revolution—which the British 
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people, whatever its incidental results, have welcomed 
as heartily. Secondly, it resolved to set up Councils 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. This decision 
cannot but mislead Russians, who will not realise that 
Soldiers’ Delegates, in the Russian sense, do not and 
cannot exist here at present ; that the Conference only 
represented a small fraction of our workmen; and that 
the one specific aim of the Councils, declared thus far, 
is the laudable but scarcely revolutionary one of looking 
after the interests of discharged soldiers. The third 
thing—and this was the real purpose of the assembly— 
was an affirmation of belief in a peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities. We are still in the dark as to 
the meaning attached to this phrase in Russia, though 
we have our opinion. Russians, in the confusion and 
excitement of their great liberation, have ample excuse 
for the indeterminateness of their phraseology. There 
is no such excuse for Englishmen who, in the very act 
of accusing their own Government and its Allies of 
obscurity, deliberately use abstract terms which they 
will not define. Our “Peace by Negotiation’’ Party 
have no right whatever, when asked what they want, 
to answer vaguely: “‘ We want what the Russians 
want.” We are entitled to be told—and it is difficult 
to avoid the suggestion of dishonesty if we are not told 
—what their programme for Europe is. 
* * * 

Speaking in the House of Commons on May 24, 1916, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made this very striking state- 
ment :— 


There should be a settlement of the disturbing influences in 
Europe of nationalities which are unhappy and restive under 
foreign yokes. You can vote your three hundred millions as 
often as you like, and you can sacrifice the best lives you have 
got, and the highest and most noble-minded youth in this 
land, and you can send them out, but if you do not settle the 
problems of nationality in Europe, then you are going to come 
home empty-handed after your great sacrifices. 


Mr. MacDonald would not, we think, challenge the 
assertions that Poland, including German Poland, 
should be united or independent ; that Alsace-Lorraine 
should at least have the power of deciding its own fate ; 
that the Armenians (what are left of them) should be 
liberated ; that the Turks should be turned out of 
Constantinople; that Italy should have the Italian 
corner of Austria. And we do not see how he can refuse 
to the Jugo-Slavs and the Czechs the right of choice 
he would concede to the Poles. Further, we are con- 
vinced that if they could be forced to admit anything 
at all, every man who attended that Conference would 
agree to the contentions in the passage we have quoted. 
Yet is there one of them who can seriously think that 
the German people, or the German Socialists, eager 
though they may be to snatch at an apparent chance of 
restoring the European map of 1914, are ready to 
release their Poles, who are indisputably ‘“‘ unhappy 
and restive,” or to consent to arrangements which may 
(we put it, for the moment, no higher) involve the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine and the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary. If they do think that, it can only be by 
deliberately stopping their ears to all the evidence. 
Every peace must be a peace by negotiation, but a 
peace by negotiation now would inevitably leave the 
“problems of nationality’’ unsettled, because the 











Germans, as long as they are unbeaten, will not allow 
them to be settled. Those, whoever they may be, who 
—directly or indirectly—confer with Herr Scheidemann 
and his followers at Stockholm, will discover that the 
German public opinion, which they have created in 
their own image, does not exist. 


* * * 


We must expect more of this talk. The great majority 
of our countrymen will endure until victory; but as the 
war drags on more and more people will, in the nature 
of things, find themselves unable to tolerate any longer 
the carnage and the misery. More and more, too, if 
the physical movement of the armies continues to be 
slow, may form for themselves the judgment that what 
is called “ a draw ”’ is inevitable, and that the power of 
the Prussian armies cannot be broken. The judgment 
is a wrong, and we believe a demonstrably wrong, one ; 
but even were our prospects more uncertain than they 
are we should not, as trustees for the future of humanity, 
be justified in shrinking from risks and confessing all 
the agony and the waste to have been in vain. The 
policy of Germany, the determination of the German 
ruling classes to perpetuate old injustices and, if they 
can, to create new ones, remain unchanged ; and there 
is no sign, as yet, of any resolve, still less of any ability, 
of the misguided German people to revolt against their 
system and proclaim the principles of nationalism, of 
internationalism, and of organised peace. The tougher 
the fight, the more obviously dangerous is the thing 
against which the civilisation of Europe and America 
is fighting. 

* * * 

The opening of the Austrian Reichsrat on May 30 
has raised the curtain on what may yet prove its most 
momentous session; the first sitting has shown signs 
of the coming storm and of desperate struggles. The 
German Nationalist members—and there are some 
170 of them in a House of about 500 members—seem 
decided to offer the maximum of provocation to its non- 
German members. The Polish Parliamentary Club has 
unanimously declared in favour of a united and inde- 
pendent Poland, and has decided to pass into opposition 
to the Austrian Government. The Czech Club, though 
deprived of its greatest leaders—Professor Masaryk is 
in exile, Dr. Kramarzh is in prison—has come out with 
a truly revolutionary declaration. On the eve of the 
inaugural session of Parliament an address signed by 
every single leading Czech was sent to them, calling upon 
them to speak out at this the greatest historic crisis 
which may for centuries to come settle the fate of Europe. 
The “eloquent national silence of the Czechs, which 
not even the greatest persecution could break,” has 
come to an end; “to-day you are forced to develop 
the national programme,” says the address, “and to 
defend it to the last breath before the forum of Europe, 
and to demand its realisation without any reservations. 
For the Czech people has never renounced it, and the 
faith in its glorious realisation has never vanished from 
the hearts of the Czechs and Slovaks.” The deputies 
obeyed the call and brought forward the “ ancient 
programme of Czecho-Slovak independence.” The 
Jugo-Slav members have done the same for their own 
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nation. And thus at its first sitting the Austrian 
Parliament has been presented with the demands of 
these two nationalities that all the territories of these 
two nations, whether they are now included in Austria 
or in Hungary, should be united into independent 
States. “It was generally remarked that the text of 
these declarations,” reports the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten, “* was couched in strikingly similar language 
to that used by the enemy, especially by President 
Wilson in his Message, where he refers to the oppressed 
races of the Monarchy and the necessity for their 


liberation.” 
x * * 


We are left to be informed by a brief Reuter telegram 
that, on the 3lst May, the British Minister at Athens 
presented to the Prime Minister of Greece the four 
“ chiefs of the Entente Control Service,”’ dealing respec- 
tively with ports, posts and telegraphs, police and 
railways, the administration of which came last Monday 
under “ Entente control.” The appointment of an 
English or French controller in each of the principal 
departments, whilst leaving the Minister nominally 
in charge, inevitably recalls the organisation of Egypt 
under Lord Cromer. But what may be the powers and 
duties of the controllers in this case we are not informed, 
nor whether their appointments were asked for by the 
Greek Prime Minister or by King Constantine—or by 
M. Venizelos. News from Greece is altogether scanty, 
but an Athens journal states that, in reply to a letter 
from King George, Constantine has stated “ that he is 
more than ever determined to follow an Ententophil 
policy.” This determination in the past has been very 
successfully dissembled. 


* * * 


As we go to press the nation is still without a Food 
Controller, vice Lord Devonport, whose growing infir- 
mities have been recognised by promotion to Viscount. 
Failing to induce anyone to accept the post—the only 
refuser whose name has been definitely mentioned is 
Mr. Smillie—the Prime Minister has been contemplating 
the appointment of a Board or Committee, possibly 
under the Chairmanship of Captain Bathurst, M.P., 
who has greatly commended himself as Parliamentary 
representative of a much-abused Department. We 
doubt the wisdom of such an expedient. What is 
wanted for a Food Controller is promptitude of Executive 
decision, and a clear-cut policy; not the dilatory 
compromises that emerge from a committee trying to 
do executive work. A Board of three, five or seven 
would be ludicrously inadequate to afford the economic, 
industrial and social advice to which the Food Controller 
ought to be getting constant access ; and yet would be 
too large for decision of policy, and too slow-moving 
for effective action. Moreover, its members would 
have no real power, or at any rate none but the power 
of obstruction. The Minister responsible to Parliament, 
whether he be called Controller or Chairman, must 
necessarily overrule his Board when he thinks its 
decisions erroneous ; and in practice he always exercises, 
through his constant attendance and his control of the 
departmental staff, the whole executive authority. 








An unpaid Board becomes a sham (what has been the 
experience of the Road Board ?); and as to a body of 
salaried Commissioners—well, the five years’ history 
of the Health Insurance Department is illuminating and 
conclusive ! 


* * * 


The Birthday Honours List was much like others, 
save that few have recorded so many new hereditary 
titles. Most of them went to heads of large business 
enterprises, some of whom have performed public 
services. Others, according to the Times, have probably 
performed private services. The Times leading article, 
demanding the purification of the Honours Lists, 
denouncing the purchase of titles, openly assuming 
that Mr. Lloyd George has been filling his party chest 
(if he has one) by this means, and asking for the publica- 
tion of the names of subscribers to the Secret Party 
Funds, reads precisely (save that the style was not 
quite so good) like a passage from some article from the 
pre-war Mr. Belloc. Its appearance in such a quarter 
has caused general amusement. Lord Northcliffe, when 
it was printed, was on his way to America, where 
(according to the Times and Mail) he is to be “ suecessor 
to Mr. Balfour.” 


The Ulster Unionist Council adjourned its meeting 
of Tuesday ; but it is now taken for granted that the 
final decision of this body will be favourable towards 
the Government’s Convention proposal. The Council 
had before it the Government’s views as to the consti- 
tution of the Convention and was assured that the 
promise of “‘no coercion” of the six North-eastern 
Counties still held good. It is understood that the 
Convention will be composed first of a small nominated 
element, then of representatives of the political parties, 
the Churches, Industry and Labour and, finally, of 32 
delegates from the County Councils (one member from 
each Council). The choice of the County delegates 
will be, however, not with the Councils themselves, but 
with Dublin Castle. It is thought to be undesirable 
that there should be an election of delegates by the 
Councils; this would lead to debates, pledge-binding, 
the passing of resolutions on the partition and fiscal 
questions; and the action of the Councillors at the 
Convention would be determined a priori in too great 
detail. In any case, the introduction of a nominated 
element and the fact that the County Councils outside 
of Ulster are as a whole no longer representative would 
prevent the Convention from being a_ thoroughly 
democratic body. The Sinn Feiners as such will not 
attend ; but if steps should be quickly taken to release 
the prisoners their attitude will become more benevo- 
lent. Something of their point of view, and also of that 
of the independent Nationalists, should be expressed 
by the Labour and clerical delegates, by one or two 
of the County Councillors and one or two of the nomi- 
nated members. The difficulty of the Chairman has 
not yet been solved. It is rumoured that there were 
Unionist objections to General Smuts, and that the 
Government may have to fall back upon Mr. Duke, 
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THE RESULT OF THE SPRING 
OFFENSIVES 


S spring passes into summer all the spring 
A offensives, properly so called, have been 
launched, except the Russian, and in the 
lull which followed them it was inevitable to form 
some estimate of their results. Summer offensives, 
on new sectors of front, have now begun to interrupt 
our stock-taking, but the first week of June can never- 
theless be usefully regarded as a point for reviewing the 
spring phase. 

The Germans in their official communiqués, and also 
through the writings of their military critics, most of 
whom enjoy some measure of official inspiration, have 
been careful to represent this phase as an Allied failure. 
And in the Allied countries themselves a good deal of 
pessimism is current, at any rate in non-military circles. 
It is said that the expectation of “ breaking through ”’ 
has been once more disappointed. We have therefore 
to ask how far such an expectation really existed, 
and whether it has really been disappointed ? 

The ultimate strategic character of the Anglo-French 
offensive in April was that of a gigantic pincers move- 
ment to nip off the whole of the German salient resting 
on Douai, Cambrai, St. Quentin and Laon. This objec- 
tive implied a considerable measure of “ breaking 
through,” and it has not, of course, been attained. Was 
it expected to be? Good strategy always places before 
itself a graduated series of objectives, among which 
the remoter ones stand no great chance of being realised, 
but are valuable partly as presenting some menace for 
the enemy and partly as ensuring that any unexpected 
degree of victory shall be fully utilised. Was the 
pincers objective of this remoter character, or were the 
April attacks expected to lead straight up to it, as for 
example the pincers offensive of Mackensen and Falken- 
hayn did last autumn in Rumania ? 

It is difficult to answer the question, because no 
doubt different degrees of expectation existed in different 
quarters. The most sanguine person in high places 
seems to have been General Nivelle. The Germans, 
on the alleged basis of captured documents, particularise 
an impressive number of details showing a calculation 
on his part to break through, including the organization 
of a large and separate “ Armée de Poursuite,’’ which 
should pour through the breach when made. They 
may or may not be right; but that General Nivelle 
had held out hopes to his Government which he did not 
fulfil must be inferred from his subsequent removal 
from the Command-in-Chief. Yet it would be possible 
to explain this by his failure on April 16th to attain 
more immediate objectives. Confining ourselves to 
these last, we might summarise the April-May result 
somewhat as follows. The British attack on April 9th 
was a complete success. The French attack on 
April 16th was largely a failure—few objectives were 
gained and the losses were enormous. The French 
followed up and partly redeemed their failure by a 
number of local successes, skilfully planned by General 
Pétain. In this way they have won the important 
observation heights of the Chemin des Dames and the 
Moronvillers massif. The British, on the other hand, 





were unable to make full use of their success, partly 
because the French failed to duplicate it, partly because 
the suspension of the war in Russia enabled the Germans 
to throw the whole of their reserves against the threat 
in the West. In the early days Sir Douglas Haig was 
able to seize some points of great importance, such as 
Monchy-le-Preux and the outskirts of Lens. Since 
then he has made no appreciable gains of ground, though 
engaged in constant stubborn fighting. 

The April battles taken as a whole showed some 
very obvious Allied advantages. Along with their 
gains of ground the British and French took 40,843 
prisoners and 432 heavy guns and field guns. Against 
these totals the enemy could claim only a few thousand 
prisoners and practically no guns. But in May the 
figures, no less than the war map, suggest an even 
balance. The Allied total for prisoners has risen to 
52,000—i.e., something over 11,000 for the month; 
the German claim for the month is 12,737. In such 
circumstances the publicists on both sides are driven 
to talk again about attrition, and to elaborate proofs 
that the enemy’s reserves are being rapidly used up. 
We have recently read a dozen such arguments in the 
English and French Press. They sound very con- 
vincing ; the trouble is that the no less elaborate argu- 
ments in the German Press about the exhaustion of 
the British and French reserves sound almost equally 
so. It reminds one of nothing so much as the Franco- 
German controversy a year ago in the later stages of 
the battle of Verdun, as to which side the battle was 
costing most—a controversy about which the public 
has not even yet the materials for anything like a 
historical answer. Yet between the situation to-day 
and that of a year ago there is one glaring difference. 
At that time the Germans had the initiative; to-day 
the Allies have it. The whole course of this year's 
operations has been dictated by the Allies with one 
very significant exception, the German retreat. The 
only movement, which the enemy has been able to 
make on his own initiative has been not an offensive 
but a withdrawal. 

This is not at all in conformity with German ideas. 
No theorists are more convinced than theirs of the value 
of the initiative and the fatal consequences of losing it. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that it conforms 
with Field-Marshal von Hindenburg’s intentions. He 
and his Staff spent the winter in arranging to have this 
year a very large strategic reserve. They were to get 
it, partly by shortening the line, partly by reducing the 
size of divisions, partly by using up in advance the 
material for future drafts, and partly by schemes of 
substitution in civil employment. By all these devices 
they added at least a million men to the balance at their 
disposal, and the question was how to use it. No one 
believes that it was meant to be used, as it has been in 
the West, in defending by costly counter-attacks a 
series of positions not otherwise defensible. It was 
meant to be used for offensives, and there is not much 
doubt where they were to be. One was to be in the 
Trentino against Italy, the other against Riga and 
Petrograd. The utter overthrowal of these plans by the 
Anglo-French armies is best illustrated by what has 
happened in Italy. There the Austro-German offensive 
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has had to be abandoned for lack of men and resources ; 
and General Cadorna, at liberty to retransfer his weight 
to the Isonzo-Carso front, has been able to inflict on the 
Austrians much the most severe defeat that they had 
hitherto suffered on this side. Atthe same time Petrograd 
has had earned for it by the blood of French and British 
soldiers an immunity, for which we hope it may show 
its gratitude in due course. 

This destruction of the German plans and establish- 
ment of the Allied initiative is the real victory of the 
spring, and it is a more substantial one than most laymen 
realise. It is for the summer and autumn to reap the 
fruits of it. They will have mainly to be reaped in the 
West. We have heard little about the Salonica offen- 
sive, but it is clear that it has taken place, that it has 
failed, and that it is unlikely to be repeated at present. 
In Mesopotamia and Palestine the intense heat will 
restrict operations for many months. Subject to any- 
thing that the Russians may do, the chief task, therefore, 
is for the main British, French, and Italian armies. It 
remains a hard one, and it would be an injustice to 
expect too immediate results. But it is an even greater 
mistake to suppose that we have not turned the corner. 


THE TEMPER OF THE 
WORKSHOP 
W wo a good deal of coaxing, some threats, and 


no end of vague assurances which it will be 

difficult to quote as promises, the engineers 

have been got back to work, and the strikes have been 
got out of the newspapers. But the soreness and the 
bad temper—by no means confined to the engineering 
industry—remain unallayed; and the Minister of 
Munitions doubtless now realises that he is up against 
one of those “ imponderables ’’ which the advocates of 
force and compulsion are always underestimating. The 
crisis is not over. The amendments to be made in the 
Munitions Act Amendment Bill have not yet been 
agreed upon. It is not without instruction to recall 
that the Government tried to rush through the Muni- 
tions Bill of 1916, against indignant protests; and 
when it was held up in the House of Commons, found 
the delay convenient for the insertion of some of the 
amendments on which the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers had been insisting. Precisely the same 
thing happened when the Government tried to rush 
through the Bill of 1917 some weeks ago, and it is 
now finding the thwarting of its purpose convenient to 
enable an agreement to be reached with the same 
dissentients. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Pringle, and Mr. 
Hogge do not, together, amount to William Pitt; but 
at any rate we may hope that they have taught Dr. 
Addison, as George the Third was taught, that the 
opinion of the nation is to be looked for elsewhere than 
in the votes of an unrepresentative House of Commons. 
It is this opinion of the workshop that the Govern- 
ment is now at last conscious of, as constituting (along 
with the opinion of the Russian revolutionaries) one 
of the most serious difficulties of the ensuing twelve 


months over which the war may not improbably extend. 
The patience of the workmen appears to be near the 
breaking point. The extraordinary unanimity and 
constancy with which the British manual workers in 
all industries have supported the policy of the nation ; 
the patience with which, taken as a whole, the wage- 
earners have endured the shameless “ profiteering ” 
which they see as one of the causes of the rise in prices, 
and the exemplary forbearance that they have shown 
in face of the repeated breaches of faith from which 
they have suffered, must not encourage us to believe 
that they will stand anything whatsoever. After 
nearly three years of unexampled war, from which the 
wage-earners have had their full share of woe, it is 
not to be wondered at that there should be, in this 
country as elsewhere, a ‘wave of war-weariness. In 
the psychology of Labour revolts mere physical weari- 
ness also has its part. The workers in all the war trades 
have been toiling incessantly at piecework intensity, 
often continuously on day and night shifts, with Factory 
Act restrictions largely suspended, for hours of labour 
far in excess of what is physiologically permissible. 
They are irritated by the coercive prohibitions to which 
they have been subjected: prohibitions which, as they 
believe, unscrupulous employers take advantage of to 
“cut” piecework rates, to enforce meticulous shop 
rules, and to support the bullying tyranny of particular 
foremen. They are annoyed by the repeated failure 
of the Government to secure the enforcement on recal- 
citrant employers of what the workmen believe to be 
the substance of the agreements made by the Govern- 
ment with the Trade Union Executives. They resent 
the months of delay that still constantly occur between 
the formulation of a complaint of ill-treatment or breach 
of faith by an employer, and the tardy decision that 
is eventually extracted from the tribunals to which the 
Government has subjected them. And they are more 
and more realising that there is probably going to be, 
after the war, what they will, for a whole generation, 
describe as the Great Betrayal. The “ Trade Union 
Conditions” which, at the request of the Government 
and the employers, the workmen agreed to give up for 
the period of the war, upon the most solemn pledges, 
joined in by statesmen of all parties, and expressly 
ratified by a unanimous House of Commons, that they 
were to be reinstated after the war, when the “ pre-war ” 
practice of the workshop was to be resumed, are— 
so the workmen are now coming to believe—never 
going to be restored. The pre-war practices are not 
going to be resumed. The complete reorganisation of 
the engineering and other factories doing private work 
for which the Government is now pressing under the 
name of “ dilution ’’—the breaking up of the skilled 
man’s job into fragments that can be brought within 
the compass of a labourer or a woman, the introduction 
of semi-automatic machines, the replacing of Standard 
Time Wages by piecework rates unsafeguarded by 
Collective Bargaining, and the substitution of women 
and semi-skilled men for the trained mechanic—cannot, 
so the workmen believe, be effected only “for the 
period of the war.’ Once the change is made, it does 
not seem likely that it can ever be undone. It is not 
unknown to the workmen—it has been repeatedly 
mentioned in the technical journals—that committees 
of employers in different industries are considering 
“after the war” organisation; and that in these 
committees the continuance in industry of the new 
women workers, of the new automatic machinery, of the 
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novel dissection and standardisation of jobs, and of 
the recently introduced systems of “‘ payment by 
results ” instead of by Standard Time Rates are taken 
as matters of course. All these are inconsistent with 
the restoration of the pre-war conditions. And the 
Government studiously refrains from giving the work- 
men any explanation as to how it is going to redeem 
the pledge of restoring the pre-war conditions of the 
workshop—which is primarily an obligation of the 
Government itself, not of particular employers—and 
as to what equivalent it is going to propose to the Trade 
Unions—an equivalent which will have to be given by 
the Government, not by the employers—for a fulfilment 
which, it is believed, is inevitably destined to be refused. 
So far as the workmen know, the Government has not 
yet given the matter a thought. 

The situation is too grave, the grievances are too 
substantial, the recurrencefof trouble is too certain, 
and the temper of the workshops is too disturbed, to 
permit of the difficulties being got over by any vague 
and plausible agreement with Trade Union leaders, 
who are, from the outset, suspected because they have 
agreed! It is not the individual leaders whom the 
Government has got to persuade, but the rank and file ; 
and what is needed is not persuasion, even of the rank 
and file—for persuasion wears off—but the removal of 
those causes of discontent that will otherwise produce 
a recurrence of the trouble. What the Government 
needs to ensure is that the actually known causes of 
friction shall be removed. It must, first of all, be frank 
and candid with the workmen—and then keep its word. 
This means (seeing that it declares that “ dilution ”’ is 
required only to set free the skilled men for other 
engineering work) that a really effective guarantee shall 
be given that no engineer shall henceforth be grabbed 
by the War Office, even by the blunder of a zealous 
recruiting officer, under any pretence whatever. This 
can be done if the Government honestly means what it 
says, but it needs to be done. The proposed new 
schedule of protected occupations is full of loopholes, 
and if it is not a dishonest document, the Government 
has been badly served by its draughtsman. It will need 
to be scrapped. Then as to “dilution” on private work, 
there ought to be some frank explanation as to the means 
by which the Government can fulfil its repeated pledge 
that the changes shall be reversed at the end of the war. 
What is no less important is to devise some system of 
safeguards by which, whether on private work or on 
Government work, the cutting of piecework rates, or the 
reduction of bonus “times ’—whether or not there 
has been a variation in the pattern or in the process— 
can be automatically prevented without the assent, 
not of the individual workman (for we cannot afford 
to revert to the slippery slope of Individual Bargaining) 
but of the Trade Union. At present the employer 
claims and exercises the right autocratically to prescribe 
the piecework rate for the job, on the bonus “ time ”’ ; 
and the workman is, under the Munitions Act, bound 
by law to remain in the employment, and therefore to 
acquiesce in the employer’s decision. This is practically 
serfdom, or enforced work at an arbitrarily prescribed 
wage. Doubtless the great majority of employers 
desire to act, as they say, “ fairly ’’ ; and they tell their 
rate-fixers or foremen not to reduce rates or times 
unless there is some adequate justification for the reduction. 
But what the employers absolutely refuse is to allow 
the workman’s representative to check the calcula- 
tions, and thus assure him that he is not being cheated. 
The coalowners similarly refused this, until Parliament 
compelled them to permit the miners to elect and pay 
their own “check weigher,” with full right of unim- 
peded access to the calculations upon which the miner 








is paid. The engineering employers refuse to allow the 
men any such expert verification. Still more strenu- 
ously do they refuse to allow the separate piecework 
rates or the individual bonus times to be made a matter 
of Collective Bargaining, between the Trade Union rate- 
fixer and the employers’ ratefixer, though this system 
has long prevailed, in effect, with great success in the 
brassworking trade. It must be said that part of the 
difficulty of the Government is that the engineering 
Trade Unions themselves do not know how to devise 
the safeguards, without which they are entirely justified 
in resisting the introduction of “‘ payment by results ” ; 
and the employers, who delight in evolving “ bonus 
systems,” will afford them no help in placing a check 
upon a cherished autocracy. But the difficulty is one 
which the Government itself has to overcome, if indus- 
trial peace is to be secured. The Ministry of Munitions 
has in its possession a mass of evidence that rates are cut, 
sometimes without even the fact being communicated 
to the workmen concerned. The Board of Trade knows 
how inevitable it is that the practice should continue to 
occur, under this pretext or that—it happens even in 
the Government’s own factories—and knows, also, how 
in past times and in other industries, the same difficulty 
has been surmounted. The Minister of Labour knows 
that it is as certain as night follows day that the un- 
restricted power of the employer to cut rates will pro- 
duce Labour revolts, however sweetly Trade Union 
Executives may be induced to talk. It will therefore 
be criminal negligence if the Government contents 
itself once more with a patched-up settlement, and fails 
to remove the very substantial grievances that are now 
inflaming the workman’s mind. 

What the Prime Minister has prescribed—now nearly 
a month ago—is, once more, a Commission of Enquiry, 
or rather eight local Commissions, each to be composed 
of an employer, a workman, and a presumedly impartial 
chairman, who will in every case be found to belong 
to the professional or propertied class. We cannot say 
that we are impressed with the names of the twenty-four, 
so far as they are known; nor will they in the slightest 
degree command the confidence of the rebellious rank 
and file of the A.S.E. What is worse, it is reported 
that the workmen members will, equally with the 
employer members, be excluded from any share in 
drawing up the report, which is, we gather, to be 
entirely the product of the eight impartial chairmen, 
whose impartiality as to Trade Unionism and the 
Economics of “ dilution ” and piecework will be that of 
complete ignorance, but who are to meet in London, 
two or three months hence, to excogitate their recom- 
mendations. But what is at stake is not an issue of law 
or morals, to be judicially decided by impartial arbitra- 
tion. What is needed is discovery, scientific discovery 
of what is at present unknown, namely: (1) How to 
organise ‘ substitution ” without exposing the active 
Trade Unionist to “ victimisation *’ ; (2) how to afford 
an effective guarantee that the change in workshop 
organisation and practice shall certainly be reversed on 
the expiration of the war; and (3) how to contrive some 
practicable device or workshop machinery for auto- 
matically and continuously safeguarding the rates under 
systems of ‘“‘ payment by results,” which shall do for 
the engineering and wood working trades what other 
devices have done for the Lancashire Cotton operatives, 
the Midland boot and shoe operatives, the Birmingham 
brassworkers, and the Northumberland miners. Imagine 
the bewilderment with which the eight blameless and 
unbiassed country gentlemen, professors, lawyers and 
retired officials—whom we expect to see as chairmen— 
will meet, three months’ hence, to draw up their report ! 
Meanwhile will the unrest be stayed ? 
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THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
III.—LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. 


HERE can be no such thing, although the phrase 
is often used, as restriction of freedom of 
thought. Thought is much too elusive for 

laws to be able to control. A government can no more 
confine thought than the hand can grasp air. It is the 
expression of thought, the communication of ideas or 
of facts, which the State may be able to touch. On 
this, indeed, in time of war, every Government is obliged 
to set some limit. 

No one will question that a State engaged in war is 
justified in stopping enemy spies from collecting military 
information within its territories. This has always 
and everywhere been regarded as a prime duty. To 
prevent its own subjects publishing the same infor- 
mation stands on the same footing. Unrestricted 
publication would be not very different in its effects, 
whatever the intention, from a tolerated espionage. 
During this war, the whole of the United Kingdom 
has been a base for the Army and the Fleet; 
things have been widely known which the enemy 
would give much to ascertain; had the information 
been published in the Press or transmitted by post, 
however innocent the purpose, the result would have 
been the same as if German agents had sent it; a 
censorship of the Press and of correspondence was a 
military necessity, and cannot be gainsaid in the name 
of liberty. It has grave drawbacks. The people, 
knowing that some things may not be published, are 
inclined to think that more are concealed. The 
channels of communication on which the modern world 
relies being partly stopped, the ancient channels of 
rumour come into use again. News passes by word of 
mouth, distorted, exaggerated, often invented. Some- 
times, on the other hand, concealment is only too 
effective, and dangers may be allowed to grow to for- 
midable dimensions, because the nation is in ignorance 
of their existence and their extent. Under a censorship, 
the truth is prevented from being known abroad at the 
cost of the spread at home of falsehood and alarm, or 
of a perilous complacency. 

Even more serious is the danger that a censorship, 
once established, may be stretched too far. Govern- 
ments are tempted, for their own protection, to put 
legitimate powers to illegitimate uses, to prevent the 
publication of matter which may be inconvenient to 
themselves, although in no serious degree helpful to 
the enemy. Sometimes, indeed, Ministers may even 
be inclined to think that the two are identical, and that 
whatever is detrimental to them must, for that reason, 
be helpful to the enemy. 

With respect to the powers actually conferred on the 
censorship in this country there has been some mis- 
apprehension. It is believed by many that the Defence 
of the Realm Act requires all newspapers to submit 
to the Press Bureau all that they propose to print. It is 
believed also that the law makes it a penal offence to 
publish anything which the censorship has forbidden. 
Neither of these beliefs is in accordance with the facts. 
It has been left to the editors themselves to decide 
what they should submit. Anxious to avoid giving 
currency to information which the authorities might 
consider injurious, and with the fear before them of 
penalties if they broke the law, many newspapers 
have in fact submitted for the opinion of the Press 
Bureau a large part of the news and articles, directly 
or indirectly connected with the war, which they 
proposed to print; but no newspaper has submitted 
all of its matter, and many newspapers have submitted 
none. 


Nor has the censorship been vested with an auto- 
cratic power of veto. It can advise, and the advice is 
usually followed. It can forbid, but to disobey its 
prohibition is not in itself an offence in law. An editor 
cannot be prosecuted on the charge of having published 
matter which the Press Bureau had forbidden. He 
can only be charged with having published matter 
which, on certain specified grounds, is injurious to the 
national interest ; and it is, in the last resort, for the 
courts of law, and not for the censorship, to decide, 
whether or not the matter is of that kind. The Press 
Bureau must be careful, therefore, that it issues no 
injunction which could not, if disobeyed, be upheld 
on its merits in the courts. The Executive can indeed 
seize the plant of a journal which has given ground for 
offence. But here again the seizure can be tested by 
an action for damages for trespass, and would have 
to be defended by judicial process. It is an error to 
suppose that the Government sought, or that Parliament 
established, a censorship above the law. 

The exercise of the powers conferred by the Defence 
of the Realm Act to prevent or to punish the publication 
of information or the conduct of propaganda, either 
through the Press or otherwise, has given rise to much 
discussion. 

The boundaries of legitimate control are hard to draw. 
It is difficult indeed for a Minister, or for a magistrate, 
to decide in each particular instance what should be 
stopped and what allowed. 

he publication of information of military value to 
the enemy is the clearest case; about that there will 
be no dispute. Few would doubt that the State is 
entitled also, in time of war, to stop propaganda in- 
tended to deter men from joining its armies. When 
Parliament has authorised enlistment, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, it cannot be held that any indi- 
vidual should be free to persuade others not to respond 
to the appeal of the State, or to resist its demand. 
That way anarchy lies. And the same reasons that 
forbid attempts to hinder recruiting, forbid attempts 
also to hinder the manufacture of munitions, equally 
essential to the life of a belligerent nation. 

But there are many who would have gone much 
further than this. When the State has engaged in 
war, how can it tolerate, they asked, speeches and 
writings that throw doubt on the justice of its cause ? 
How can it allow open opposition to measures that are 
essential to its success ? Those who are against entering 
the war, or againSt continuing it for as long as Govern- 
ment or Parliament think necessary, or against the 
adoption of compulsory military service, should be 
compelled to keep silence. Their mischievous acti- 
vities should not be allowed to divide our own people, to 
discourage our friends and to comfort our enemies. 
In time of war pacifism is out of place; the country is 
fighting for its life; and only weakness on the part of 
the Government will tolerate open dissension in the 
ranks of the nation. 

These counsels were not followed. No _ general 
policy has been adopted of suppressing opposition to 
the war or to the enactment of conscription. The 
small pacifist group has been able to preach its creed 
from the first days of the war to the present time. 
If the arguments that have just been stated make a 
powerful appeal to many, there are arguments on the 
other side more powerful still. 

Who is to judge whether or not a war is justifiable 
and necessary? It cannot be assumed that every 
war is so. History furnishes clear instances to the 
contrary. There may be cases in which the most 
patriotic service a good citizen could render in time of 
war would be to denounce those who were responsible 
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for the policy, and to rouse public opinion to demand 
a speedy peace. But if the principle were accepted 
that any opposition, when once the State had gone to 
war, was to be regarded as treasonable and was to be 
put down with a firm hand, there could be no means 
of informing the nation of the facts, of retrieving the 
blunder and retracing the false step. If opposition 
to a war policy may sometimes be right, who, then, 
unless the nation itself, is to say when it is right ? 
From the men actually in power an impartial judgment 
cannot be expected. No Government would ever 
admit that a war to which it had committed its people 
was unjust or avoidable, and that opposition to it 
might be reasonable and patriotic. Indeed, the weaker 
the mofal position of the government of the day, the 
stronger the temptation to put to drastic use a right to 
impose silence. Once allow that speeches and writings 
against a war policy can properly be suppressed by 
force of law in any case, and they would be suppressed 
in every case. The evidence is overwhelming that the 
British nation, as a whole, endorsed the action of its 
Governments in 1914 and the subsequent years; but 
if that fact had been taken to warrant police interference 
with the dissentient minority, a new rule would have 
been made; the right of a government to decide when, 
and by what means, its own policy may be opposed 
would have been asserted and established ; a pernicious 
precedent would have been set; and a later generation 
might have had cause to deplore that in our day freedom 
of speech had been too lightly valued and too easily 
renounced. 

Again, the attempt at suppression, which cannot in 
any case be complete, may in the long run stimulate, 
rather than stifle, the movement at which it is aimed. 
The seizure of newspapers and leaflets, the prosecution 
of speakers and writers, publishers and printers, the 
use of force to prevent meetings being held, the imprison- 
ment of men of non-criminal type, all these give rise to 
scandal, which may do far more mischief than a free 
propaganda; martyrdom is the most effective of 
advertisements. And as a consequence of the attacks 
of the Executive the agitation would change its charac- 
ter; instead of being directed against the war, when 
an answer is easy, it is directed against the suppression 
of free speech, when a convincing answer is difficult, if 
not impossible. The world is led to think that the case 
for the national policy cannot after all be so strong, or 
it would not be necessary to silence its opponents. The 
oppressed minority are able to make the claim that their 
strength would be found to be great if only it could be 
revealed. The nation itself, its allies and neutrals, 
cannot tell whether the movement is really significant 
or not. Free publicity, which would disclose its 
impotence, being denied, its proportions seem formidable 
in the dark. 

Lastly, open propaganda provokes reply. Suppres- 
sion seems to make reply unnecessary. The national 
case is not constantly stated and vigorously defended 
because no voices are heard to dispute it. It is allowed 
to go by default. Meanwhile, underground, the sub- 
version of opinion continues ; the State, however active 
its police, can never discover every channel of 
propaganda; at last when some opportunity, that 
cannot be denied, occurs, such as a Parliamentary 
election, a serious division of opinion is suddenly 
revealed, most injurious to the national cause. When 
the body has a disease, overt symptoms are a means of 
safety. If they appear, they can be diagnosed and a 
remedy applied. If the symptoms are suppressed, 
the disease may develop undetected till it is too late 
to effect a cure. 

In the light of these principles, the boundaries of 








State control over liberty of speech and of the Press 
within the United Kingdom, were fixed. The advice 
of those who would have put down all political move- 
ments which could be regarded as unpatriotic, was 
rejected. Prohibited were the communication of mili- 
tary information useful to the enemy, propaganda 
against voluntary recruiting, attempts to induce men 
liable to compulsory service in the Army to disobey the 
law, attempts to foment strikes or disaffection among 
the workmen in the munition factories or the shipyards. 
Not prohibited was the expression of the view that the 
war could have been avoided by better statesmanship 
or that it should be ended straightway by negotiation, 
or that conscription ought not to be adopted, or having 
been adopted, ought to be repealed.* 

With regard to public meetings another consideration 
enters—that of order. Itisnot only a question whether 
the views to be expressed ought to be tolerated; it 
is also a question whether the occasion of expressing 
them is proper. The right of public meeting has never 
been regarded as unconditional. “‘ No one pretends,” 
says Mill in his Liberty,t “‘ that actions should be as free 
as opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose their 
immunity, when the circumstances in which they are 
expressed are such as to constitute their expression a 
positive instigation to some mischievous act.” So 
staunch a defender of public liberties as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, when the breaking-up of meet- 
ings during the Boer War was debated in Parliament, 
clearly recognised the existence of limitations.t But 
the Executive should be very careful not to go beyond 
the plain needs of the case. Where there is doubt, the 
decision should incline to the side of liberty, even if 
disorder is risked. 

On the Easter Sunday of 1916 a group of small, but 
active, organisations proposed to hold a demonstration 
in Trafalgar Square to advocate an immediate peace. 
In view of the temper of the people of London, a meeting 
for that purpose in that place would undoubtedly have 
led to a serious riot. It was a clear case. The Home 
Secretary prohibited the meeting under the powers of 
the Defence of the Realm Act; the necessity for the 
prohibition was recognised; the promoters of the 
meeting accepted it, not without relief; not a voice 
was raised in protest. 

In November of the same year a conference with a 
similar object was arranged to be held at Cardiff. There 
was again risk of disorder, but not so grave in this case 
as, in the opinion of the Government, to justify the 
suppression of the meeting. It took place; the local 
police did their best to protect it ; the conference never- 
theless was broken up, but no injury was done to life 
or limb. The promoters adjourned the meeting to 
Merthyr Tydfil; threats of renewed disturbance were 
made, but the Government again refused to intervene ; 
the second conference was held without interruption, 
and attracted in consequence little public attention. 
The right of free speech was upheld. ' 

The case of propaganda carried on in neutral countries, 
through the agency of emissaries sent for the purpose 
or of publications transmitted by post, raises a question 
of great difficulty. British subjects obviously could 
not be allowed to go abroad in time of war if it were 
in order to take service in the army of another State 
against their own. Nor could they be allowed to go in 
order to persuade another State to use its army against 
their own. On similar grounds it was held to be legi- 





* See the Debate in the House of Commons on June Ist, 1916, and 
answers to questions on January 17th and May 3rd, 1916, when these 
lines of policy were stated on behalf of the Government. 

+ Chapter III. 
t See Parliamentary Debates, March 15th, 1900. 
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timate to prevent certain British subjects from travelling 
to the United States, when there was reason to believe 
that their purpose was to influence American opinion 
against British policy, with the possible result that its 
sympathies would be alienated, and America pro tanto 
deterred from throwing her moral weight, or her military 
power, into the scale of the Allies. The rule as to 
persons was applied in some instances to the despatch 
of publications. Some other publications were pre- 
vented from being sent abroad on the ground that they 
would furnish useful material for enemy propaganda. 

These, then, are the main lines which have been 
followed during the war with respect to liberty of speech 
and of the Press, until the end, at least, of the year 1916. 
Of the administrative measures taken after that date, 
I have no sufficient information to enable me to speak. 
Sometimes, no doubt, both before and since, the proper 
boundary has been overstepped. It cannot be precise ; 
some error is waeneinalix There may have been 
instances in which it would appear, on subsequent 
review, that interference had been excessive. A clear 
case was the prohibition of the circulation overseas of 
the Nation newspaper. Experience points to the con- 
clusion that this is a sphere in which, except where 
purely military or naval information is in question, the 
civil departments of the State should always have 
the last word, and not the military; for the military 
mind is rather too prone to see only the direct advantage 
of repression, without allowing sufficient weight to the 
indirect, impalpable harm of restricting freedom. 

But in spite of particular errors, liberty in the main 
has been preserved ; and the proof of it is seen in the 
incessant criticism, often bitter and unrestrained, of 
which each War Government in turn has been made 
the target. The school which regards vigorous action 
as the same as wisdom, and thinks that tolerance must 
always be weakness, has not been allowed the upper- 
hand. There has been no revival of the measures 
adopted during the Napoleonic Wars, when restrictions 
on these liberties were constantly imposed and violently 
enforced. With some exceptions, the opposite policy, 
pursued during the Crimean and South African Wars, 
has been continued and upheld, with the approval of 
Parliament and to the clear advantage of the State. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 


PROFITEERS 


ARD things have been said about profiteers 
during the last three years. Hard things con- 
tinue to be said about them. The profiteers, 

we imagine, having survived so many centuries as a 
mandarin race, have lost the capacity for feeling nervous 
—and we cannot wonder at it. The thunders of the Old 
Testament days did not blast them; the legislation of 
the Middle Ages did not snare them in its net; the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries loosed them in vast 
numbers upon the world as men sent by God to build up 
their fortunes at the expense of their fellows. The 
more our civilisation advanced, indeed, the more the 
profiteer seemed to stand out as a virtuous figure. Gain 
is never exalted into a position of absolute honour 
except in a complex civilisation in which a well-organised 
and comfortable class finds it convenient—unconsciously 
of course—to invent a philosophy in defence of its 
comfort. Human society in its early stages knows 
nothing of the glorification of the rich tradesman com- 
peting with other rich tradesmen as to who shall make 


the greatest profit at the expense of the community. 
Selfishness, no doubt, existed even on the day after the 


expulsion from Eden. Kings and medicine-men early 
took advantage of their fellows to accumulate power and 
pelf. More and more of the communal land was marked 
out by strong and cunning individuals as their own, and 
every robbery had only to persist in order to become a 
right supported by all manner of divine sanctions. This 
was the method of the advance of the race, and there is 
no need to quarrel with it. We need not be over-severe 
on our forefathers. The evolution of the sense of the 
individual was as necessary as the evolution of the sense 
of the community, and human beings were probably 
destined to acquire it by experimenting with tyranny, 
war, capitalism and a host of other things that the 
modern idealist is apt to dismiss as wholly evil. At the 
same time, we should be mad to allow the sense of the 
individual to oust the sense of the community altogether, 
as Nietzsche and the preachers of the silly gospel of 
Futurism before the war, like the bad sort of grocer, 
wished it to do. We may admit the uses of experi- 
menting with greed in the past without necessarily 
believing in experimenting with greed in the future. The 
sense of the individual is not now so feeble in us that 
it needs a stimulus. It is the sense of the community 
in regard to which we are badly endowed. The fact that 
the profiteers flourish as they do at a time when the 
community is in peril shows that the social sense of 
modern man is not much more than out of its shell. At 
the beginning of the war the Daily Mail proclaimed a 
new brotherhood in which the rich man would be willing 
to share his last crust with the poor ; but, when the rich 
man showed no inclination to do this and proposed to go 
on with his profit-making on the old lines, the Times 
came out in defence of his rights. England has socialised 
its manhood for the duration of the war, but it has re- 
fused to socialise its money. Society is still regarded by 
many people less as a community than as a trade union 
of profiteers. 

Burke wrote in defence of this anti-social individualism 
when England was threatened with scarcity during the 
French war. He fulminated against the idea of inter- 
fering with profiteers of any kind in order either to raise 
wages or to lower prices as though this were to threaten 
the foundations of society. When it was suggested that the 
farmers were profiteering at the expense of the labourers, 
he laid it dogmatically down that “ it is plainly more the 
farmer’s interest that his men should thrive than that 
his horses should be well fed, sleek, plump, and fit for 
use, or than that his waggon and ploughs should be 
strong, in good repair and fit for service.” He did not 
ask himself whether the farmer realised that his interest 
lay in this direction. He took it for granted that the 
farmer would do so, though the most superficial know- 
ledge of human nature would have taught him otherwise. 
He would not allow that even avarice could lead a 
farmer to pay a labourer less than was right :— 


But if the farmer is excessively avaricious? Why, so much 
the better—the more he desires to increase his gains, the more 
interested is he in the good condition of those upon whose 
labour his gains must principally depend. 


As to the condition of the labourer who happened to 
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be paid less than a subsistence-wage, he could claim 
nothing “‘ according to the rules of commerce and the 
principles of justice,’ but came “ within the jurisdiction 
of mercy.” The law should simply leave him, Burke 
held, to charity. “In that province the magistrate 
has nothing at all to do; his interference is a violation 
of the property which it is his office to protect.’ And 
if the farmer ought to be protected in his right to pay 
as little as he could for labour and to charge as much 
as he could for produce, every other kind of profiteer 
had Burke equally on his side :— 

What is true of the farmer is equally true of the middle 
man, whether the middle man act as factor, jobber, salesman 
or speculator, in the markets of grain. These traders are to 
be left to their free course, and the more they make, and the 
richer they are, and the more largely they deal, the better 
both for the farmer and consumer, between whom they form a 
natural and most useful link of connection; though by the 
machinations of the old evil counsellor, Envy, they are hated 
and maligned by both parties. 

Even Lord Devonport (who drew the line when the 
profits on swedes and haricot beans rose beyond a few 
hundred per cent.) would have seemed to Burke like a 
sinister figure out of the French Revolution. 

Since those days we have discovered a good many 
fallacies in Burke and the politicians and economists 
who came after him. We can appreciate their hatred 
of laws in restraint of trade. But we see the folly of 
their hatred of laws in restraint of tradesmen. We 
no longer take it for granted that all will go well with 
society so long as men of property are allowed to do 
what they like. Experience has in almost all ages led 
men to regard the profiteer as the enemy rather than 
the benefactor of society. Among the ancient Jews 
he who ground the faces of the poor was not praised 
for doing the poor good. Usury, the chief form of 
profiteering in those days, was forbidden, except when 
a non-Hebrew was the victim. Among the Christians 
in the Middle Ages also interest was forbidden by 
scores of laws. Profit of this kind, as well as 
that exaggeration of it which we call profiteering, was 
regarded as both anti-social and unchristian. And 
other kinds of profiteers were in an equal degree criminals 
before the law. Engrossers who bought the corn crops 
in the field or in the stack and held them back for a 
time of high prices—forestallers and regrators who in 
other ways attempted to buy in the cheapest markets 
and sell in the dearest—were not supported (as they 
would have been in the nineteenth century) as model 
citizens. In The Economic History of England Mr. 
E. Lipson quotes from the municipal records of Bristo] 
a description of a forestaller which seems, apart from 
its opening words of condemnation, almost like the 
portrait of an efficient modern business man. The 
forestaller, we are told, is 


a manifest oppressor of the poor and a public enemy of the 
whole communalty and county, who hastens to buy before 
others grain, fish, herrings, or anything vendible whatsoever, 
coming by land or by water, . . . making gain, oppressing 
his poorer and despising his richer neighbours, and who designs 
to sell more dearly what he so unjustly acquired. Who also 


besets foreign merchants coming with their merchandise, 
offering to sell their goods for them, and suggesting to them 
that they could sell their goods more dearly than they were 
proposing to sell them, and so by fraudulent art or craft he 
misleads town and country. 





Crities of the Middle Ages may justly raise the question 
whether the laws against extortion, and especially the 
laws against interest, may not in their effects at times 
have been laws against progress—laws, indeed, which 
acted. to the disadvantage of the community at large. 
No doubt the laws were often better in their intentions 
than in their results. They are of especial interest to 
us at the present moment, however, not because they 
were perfectly successful in their operation, but because 
they remind us that the normal attitude of society 
to the profiteer is an attitude of suspicion and hostility. 
The love of gain, as we are beginning to see once more 
in these days, is a rather horrible vice and is secretly 
at war with all the fine passions, including patriotism. 
There were many centuries in which the love of profit 
was a passion to which reputable men and women were 
strangers. The ill-name the Jews got in Europe was 
due largely to the way in which, closed out of the 
ordinary professions, they turned their hand to profiteer- 
ing. Shylock only becomes dignified when he exchanges 
profiteering for the loftier vice of revenge. On the 
other hand, in recent centuries, the Christian has more 
and more become a man whose mind is normally occu- 
pied with the thought of gain. The average tradesman 
has been educated in the belief that to do anything 
except for the purpose of gain is a form of idleness. 
He preaches a more social creed to his restive employees, 
but he himself always regards it as his right to take the 
last possible farthing out of the pocket of the public. 
The way in which the price of tobacco was raised some 
time ago beyond what was enough to cover the new 
taxation is a typical example of the sort of thing of 
which tradesmen should be ashamed, but are not. The 
ethics of trade, it is to be feared, are still of the shakiest. 
One often hears of unjust and snobbish prejudices 
against trade, but it seems to us the prejudice against 
trade is founded to some extent on a reasonable antipathy 
to a kingdom of exclusively money values. Men feel 
that a world in which so much trickery, extortion, 
cheating, and adulteration are taken for granted lacks 
something of dignity, even though peerages and knight- 
hoods are scattered to it bythe hundred. Most of us are 
in revolt just now against the tradesman’s view of life. 
We begin to question his rights in the consciousness 
of our own exceeding wrongs. 


THE SUPPRESSION 
QUACKERY 
A FTER our fashion, two Ministers are now in 


OF 


charge of two Bills designed to carry further 

into effect against the so-called venereal— 

better called racial—diseases that wonderful new know- 
ledge which the last decade has given us, and of which 
the reader has been fully apprised here in recent years. 
Now, let us confine ourselves to the simple but appa- 
rently invidious and assuredly momentous measure 
which the President of the Local Government Board 


has already steered successfully through the House of 


Lords, to the accompaniment of a useful speech by Lord 
Sydenham, who presided over the recent Royal Com- 
mission, and is the President of the National Council for 
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Combating Venereal Diseases.* The object of Lord 
Rhondda’s Bill is to prevent quacks from treating these 
particular diseases. In this respc2t he has dared, and 
with due caution, to go ahead even of the Royal Com- 
missioners, who found abundant evidence of the harm 
done by the quack and by quack remedies, but who did 
not, because then they wisely could not, specifically re- 
commend what we now desire. No ‘one could read the 
evidence of the Commissioners’ opinion of it without 
seeing that legislation against the quack is essential for 
the suppression of these diseases ; but such legislation 
was impracticable until competent, free, secret, humane 
treatment had been everywhere provided, as the Com- 
missioners desired. Most wonderful progress has been 
made in such provision since they reported, and now 
the next legitimate and complementary advance may be 
made. 

Not that it is so easy as it sounds. For myself, I think 
it was a brave act on Lord Rhondda’s part to face this 

roblem so thoroughly at such an early date in his 
Ministerial career; and my object now is to persuade 
the serious and critical readers, of all shades of opinion, 
who study these columns that this new step is urgently 
and ethically necessary. 

In the middle of the last century, when reconstituting 
the medical profession, Parliament absolutely declined 
to prohibit unqualified practice. The notion was 
scouted by the lawyers and others who had the life and 
health of future generations in their careless and unin- 
structed hands. Though the balance of argument is 
against them, the arguments in favour of their decision 
are far from negligible. The history of professional 
organizations may be invoked to show how, not least 
in the history of medical science, the suppression of the 
unqualified may mean the suppression of truth and 
progress. Of this proposition I, for one, am fully per- 
suaded. I have dilated upon it, with pen and voice, for 
half a generation, and have not been too effusively 
thanked therefor by the medical profession. Yet asa 
life-long student of medicine, with professional qualifica- 
tions, but not a practitioner of any branch of the pro- 
fession, nor biassed professionally one whit in favour of 
the qualified as against the unqualified man, I do most 
positively assert that the continuance of unqualified 
practice in the racial diseases to-day is an infamous 
crime, above all against the helpless unborn. The present 
Bill does not touch practice against disease in general. 
It has no concern with the interesting and obscure 
problems of the bone-setter, for instance. The case of 
the venereal diseases stands wholly apart, as I must 
show if this article is to be of the national service I hope 
and intend it to be. 

To-day we have powers of diagnosis, thanks to 
Neisser, Metchnikoff, Ehrlich and Wassermann, which 
have immensely extended our appreciation of syphilis 
and gonorrhcea as intolerable, if removable, menaces to 
the future of our race. Modern diagnosis is precise, 
highly technical, somewhat expensive, because very 
expert and laborious. Justice has been done to no case, 
nor suspected case—and only the expert can guess 
which cases to suspect, in such protean diseases—until 
and unless these modern means of diagnosis have been 
employed. The same is no less true of treatment. The 
new knowledge is in the possession, for effective clinical 
application, of only the specially trained among the 
medical profession. By no means all doctors have it. 
A person like myself, whose clinical experience ended 
long before the last decade, may know the theory of 
the matter well—well enough to be useful in public 





* This semi-official body carries on the work of the Commission, and 
should be consulted on ail points concerned with the campaign against 
these racial poisons. (Address, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.) 








education, I hope—but is, of course, totally incompetent 
to practise it. How much more incompetent is the 
quack who neither knows nor cares that he is ignorant of 
what he proposes to do? Yet the eyes, the brains, the 
minds of hosts of children yet unborn depend on how 
these diseases shall be treated now. 

Instructed opinion, not only of mainly professional 
and therefore possibly biased opinion, is now expressing 
itself in favour of the bold new Bill. The National 
Council of Public Morals, for instance, which was re- 
sponsible for the invaluable work of the Birth-rate 
Commission, has passed a resolution in favour of it. The 
Association of Municipal Authorities, the County 
Councils Association, the Royal College of Physicians, 
the Royal Society of Medicine, and the National Council 
for Combating Venereal Diseases have all approached 
Lord Rhondda to help the Bill. The National Council 
for Combating Venereal Diseases has just published a 
brief summary of the “ Reasons why the Quack Treat- 
ment of Venereal Disease should be suppressed,”’ upon 
which I cannot improve, and which are here quoted :— 

1. Because quacks do not pretend to be able to employ the 
modern methods of diagnosis, without which it is impossible in 
many cases to detect Venereal Diseases in their earliest stages, 
when alone their progress can be stayed. 

2. Because quacks not only frequently fail to detect syphilis 
when present, but often mistake for that disease some trifling skin 
affection, and so cause the patient unfounded alarm and anxiety 
and put him to needless expense. 

3. Because they have not the skill and knowledge necessary to 
administer the only effectual remedies for Venereal Diseases. 

4. Because the herbs and other agents they employ are known 
to be useless in syphilis and at the best only palliative in 
gonorrhcea. 

5. Because under quack treatment the patient is not rendered 
non-infective, as he quickly becomes when skilled medical treat- 
ment is applied at an early stage of the disease. 

6. Because although, from mere lapse of time, the early 
symptoms of Venereal Diseases may disappear while the patient is 
under quack treatment, he is not thereby saved from their disas- 
trous after-effects. 

7. Because the efforts which the State, at great cost, is making 
to stamp out Venereal Diseases are rendered nugatory, in so far as 
patients resort to quacks instead of to the free treatment centres 
now being established. 

8. Because quack treatment lends itself to blackmailing, which 
is known to exist in some cases. 

It follows that in the interests of the patients themselves, and of 
the community at large, to whom they are a source of danger until 
they are rendered non-infective, it is the duty of the State to pro- 
hibit the treatment of Venereal Diseases by quacks. 


These reasons are incontrovertible and overwhelming. 
I have no ill-will against the medical herbalists, whose 
trade association lately approached Lord Rhondda ; but 
the evidence is absolute that the drugs which they 
employ are futile against venereal disease, and give a 
false sense of security to the patient, to his mortal 
danger, and with appalling risk to the innocent persons, 
his wife and children, born and unborn, whom he will 
very probably infect. At one period in the nineteenth 
century, when mercury had been over-used, the medical 
profession abandoned it, and used only sarsaparilla 
against syphilis. This drug is totally inert; it simply 
does nothing. That any victim of the disease should 
have been fooled with sarsaparilla, when salvarsan is in 
the world, is an outrage against which no vested interests 
can be quoted for a moment. 

At exactly the right moment a little volume* has 
appeared, which I commend to the reader, and for which 
the author may be thanked, as for his work in editing 
the valuable series to which it belongs. ‘ Staying the 
Plague” is the task to which Mr. Bishop Harman has 
addressed himself. As a student of the eye, especially 
the delicate and precious eye of the child, the author is 
necessarily a student of the venereal diseases, each of 

* Staying the Plague, by N. Bishop Harman, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. 
(Methuen’s Health Series. 1/-). 
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which does the direst work upon the eye whenever it 
gets the chance. In this little book, not only the most 
recently-informed but inherently the best of its kind that 
I have seen, the author discusses the whole problem, in 
its ethical and social as well as its pathological aspects. 
Every layman who desires real knowledge of one of the 
few greatest problems of the day should read this book ; 
and I have known doctors who would scarcely be worse 
fitted for doctoring—that is, teaching—after a few 
hours in its company. On the matter of quacks, Mr. 
Harman is clear and conclusive, in his first pages, in his 
citations from the Report of the Commission, and in his 
own comments on the particular measure now under 
discussion, of which he says, “If this Bill passes into 
law a great evil will be brought to an end, the success of 
the new clinics will be undoubted, and the worst effects 
of the plague will be stayed.” 

One last word to the suspicious, whose voices have 
already been heard in Parliament and out of it. No one 
who knows anything of syphilis, to consider that alone, 
as the real name for innumerable maladies, at all ages, 
from before birth to senility, in all classes, and in both 
sexes, and of the curative influence of competent early 
treatment to-day, will question the assertion that the 

uack who tackles this disease is the best friend of the 
octor’s pocket, and that to suppress him is to deprive 
countless doctors of their living hereafter. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ERBIAGE, really remarkable in its unconvincingness, 
has been sent over during the week by corre- 
spondents on the Western Front, probably under 

official inspiration. But nothing about the Western Front 
can equal in absurdity some of the stuff that gets printed 
concerning Russia, and the stuff that gets printed concerning 
Russia is much more sagacious than the stuff that gets 
talked concerning Russia—especially in serious conservative 
circles, where revolutions are not understood. There is a 
large ingenuous body of British opinion that evidently 
expected the Russian revolution to be carried through, 
finished, labelled, and put on the shelf with the French revo- 
lution in a week or ten days—a fortnight at the most. It 
is difficult without research to say exactly how long the 
French revolution lasted. Taine annihilates the perception 
of time in the reader ; his method is the static, and all the 
phenomena of French history from early feudalism to the 
corruption of the Empire seem to be co-existent. From 
Carlyle, on the contrary, one receives the impression that the 
French revolution went on revolving for forty years or so. 
Perhaps four years would be about the mark. The Russian 
revolution, a far vaster and less coherent thing than the 
French, has still, therefore, some years to run before it can 
fairly be called dilatory by historical standards. Again, 
people solemnly ask you : “* What is the truth about Russia ?” 
It would be nearly as reasonable to ask what is the truth 
about that invisible God who of late apparently has been so 
often seen. Nobody knows the truth about the Russian 
revolution. The hundred best informed persons in Europe 
do not between them know the hundredth part of the truth 
about it. The truth about it could not be contained in a 
work of the dimensions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. But 
surely the fact is obvious that, whatever the situation may 
now be in its entirety, it is an improvement on the situation 
which obtained before the revolution. Nobody alive has the 
slightest trustworthy idea whether the war or the revolution 
will end first. Nobody can predict what will be the military 
effect of the revolution on the war. I have had private 
letters from two recognised non-journalistic authorities on 
Russia, one in Petrograd, the other in France. Both are 
hopeful and optimistic. Both count upon the commonsense 
which is admittedly fundamental in the Russian character. 
For myself I count upon the instinct of self-preservation 


. 


which is fundamental in all characters. Russians are very 
sensitive to foreign opinion, and our chief export to Russia 
should be faith in Russia. The one article which Russians 
do not require from us is patronage. Of course, we are the 
world’s great protagonists of freedom and all that—though 
the Defence of the Realm Act, which abolished Magna 
Carta and Habeas Corpus, was passed by a democratic 
Commons without having been even read—but we are not 
just now such high experts in liberty that we can properly 
treat the Russian revolutionists as children. The men in 
charge in Russia appear to me to know pretty well what they 
are about. 

The Economist has been making some sensible and drastic 
remarks about the propriety of a firm of chartered accoun- 
tants, one of whose partners is Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, allowing itself to be nominated as auditors to Lord 
Northcliffe’s enterprises, seeing that Lord Northcliffe has 
recently sacked another firm of chartered accountants on a 
point of politics. The financial ramifications of Government 
are always very interesting. I have seen in The Live Stock 
Journal a flaring advertisement of —— sulphate by the 
Mond Nickel Company, Ltd. It is claimed that spraying 
with the Mond Nickel Company’s copper sulphate will 
inerease the potato crop by two and a half tons per acre, and 
may indeed save the whole crop from extinction! I daresay 
the claim is well justified. The advertisement, however, 
concludes with the following words: “ For full information 
as to method of spraying send a post card to the Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, for 
Leaflet No. 23.” Excellent advice, no doubt; but it does 
have the effect of seeming to give an official benediction to 
the Mond Nickel Company’s peerless copper sulphate. And 
as Sir Alfred Mond is a Minister and is moreover himself the 
latest of our official agriculturists, I suggest that future 
advertisements might be framed differently. 


* * * 


The re-examination of the medically rejected proceeds. 
Presumably it is producing a number of men classified “* A ” 
and ““B1.” But I should like to know what proportion of 
these are discharged soldiers. With the best will in the 
world the doctors are still compelled once more to reject out- 
right a large proportion of the re-examinees. One hundred 
and eighty out of 400 has been given me as one day’s figure. 
In the nature of things an immense number of the others 
cannot be classed higher than “C.”” Doubtful “ C’s ” may 
be useful. But why re-examine men with quite disqualifying 
defects which cannot possibly have been remedied in a few 
months? An acquaintance of mine, whose physique was 
recently investigated for the second time, gives me the fol- 
lowing list of incurables seen by him during a short passage 
through a London barracks. One man on crutches. One 
man with no left hand. Two men with legs of glaringly 
unequal lengths. Two men with twisted legs. One man 
with a surgical boot measuring about fifteen inches each way. 
Several men who had to shuffle along so slowly that the con- 
siderable walk from the station must have been a mild 
torture. Some of these cripples were not even undressed, 
but merely shown into the examination room, where the 
doctors, on cursory inspection, satisfied themselves that new 
limbs had not been grown since the last entries were made on 
the Medical History Sheets—which were all there and in 
order. The doctors seemed disgusted with their job. So 
did the attendant N.C.O.’s and clerks, who condoled with 
their unwilling guests. It might have been supposed that the 
authorities would at least have saved themselves the trouble 
and expense of reconsidering cases demonstrably hopeless. 
But that would have meant system and thought! 


* * * 


It is good, startling news to hear that the housing problem 
at Farnborough is at last being solved by the simple expedient 
of building houses. The factory at Farnborough has through- 
out the war been seriously handicapped by the inadequacy 
of living accommodation. Women could not be properly 
employed there, and men spent large portions of each day 
in travelling. The affair occupied the departmental mind 
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for a considerable period in the historic past of the war, 
Lord Curzon himself cerebrated upon it, and produced, I 
believe, sundry masterly memoranda in the manner of 
the bureaucrat born. That houses should be erected was 
finally agreed. At this stage the affair remained for twenty- 
one months, when it occurred to an angry somebody 
in the Air Supply Department to ask why the houses had 
not been erected. No one could find an answer to the 
question. Whereupon the somebody said, “ Let them be 
built !”’ The magic spell was broken and the work begun. 
There can be no mistake about it—we do get there. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Lord Derby’s pronouncement on the subject of the 
Conscientious Objectors who have refused work of national 
importance under the Home Office came as a great disappointment 
to those—and they are many—who had hoped that the Govern- 
ment was going to adopt a more lenient policy towards these 
men. He announced bluntly that the men must either do work 
of national importance or stay in prison. 

It is quite clear from his speech that he had failed altogether 
to understand the nature of their conscientious scruple. He 
said: “* They were prepared to let other men fight to retain 
them their liberties, and would not themselves assist their 
country by undertaking any work for the nation at all at the 
time of its greatest crisis.” 

Apart from the irony of alluding to the “ liberties ” of men 
who are kept in prison, their position, however unreasonable 
we may think it, is, at any rate, different from this. They 
are willing and anxious to undertake work for the nation— 
provided that the work is not imposed by the Military Service 
Acts, and is not designed for the prosecution of the war. The 
great majority of them were engaged in useful occupations 
up to the time of their arrest, and would return to those occupa- 
tions if they were set at liberty; but they will not return to 
those occupations, or to any others, as part of a bargain. They 
claim the right to the absolute exemption which is allowed 
by the Acts, and which, according to a Government statement, 
has actually been granted to some 400 men. 

However strange it may appear to us, they do sincerely believe 
that they would be doing wrong in so far bowing to Conscription 
as to purchase their liberty by undertaking work which is imposed 
as a result of Conscription. 

An account of their position—with their numbers and an 
analysis of their occupations, politics, and religions—has been 
published by the Friends’ Service Committee under the title, 
“The Absolutists’ Objection to Conscription.” Those who 
find it impossible to understand how sincere men can take up 
such a position would perhaps find this little book useful. 

The principle of liberty of conscience ought not to be extended 
only in favour of consciences which we can easily understand. 
We all know that Mahommedans object to pork and Hindus 
to beef. If we were to hear of these scruples now for the first 
time, they would seem to us so strange that we should hardly 
be able to believe in their genuineness. Yet experience has 
shown that it is absolutely necessary to respect them; and 
it can hardly be maintained that they are less fantastic or 
unreasonable than the refusal to participate in war. 

The Government has now had the experience of some 800 men 
enduring repeated terms of imprisonment (some have reached 
their third and even fourth term) for refusal to accept work 
under the Home Office Scheme. There has been enough experi- 
ence to prove conclusively that these men are sincere, and will 
not alter their view in order to escape punishment. 

The alternative to prison for these men is not the Army, 
but civil work in Home Office camps. There can, therefore, 
be no question whatever of cowardice as a motive to their 
continued resistance. Moderate opinion, from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury downwards, has urged the Government to set 
these men at liberty. 

Moreover, the inhumanity of our prison system is such that 





it is quite wrong that such brutality and harshness should be 
possible in treating human beings at all, and investigation and 
reform seem urgently needed. 

Further, at present it would seem as if the cases of doubtful 
conscience were treated with leniency, while those of unquestion- 
able convictions were treated with barbarity. 

In spite of Lord Derby’s pronouncement, it is to be hoped 
that wiser counsels will prevail, and that the absolute exemption 
which has been granted in some cases will be extended to those 
whose conscientious objection has proved incapable of being 
satisfied by anything else.—Yours, etc., 

MarGARET HoOBHOUSE. 


PUNCH. 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Referring to your note in “* Books in General,” appearing 
in your issue of June 2nd, the trouble is one which has affected 
me in common, I have no doubt, with a number of other 
** special *’ subscribers (I use Punch’s phrase), and I am proposing 
to take the necessary steps to get Messrs. Bradbury Agnew’s 
obligations decided in Court. 

My difficulty at the moment is that I have mislaid the circular 
letter from Punch on the strength of which I became a special 
subscriber and although I have written to them to supply me 
with a copy, they are either unable or unwilling to do so. 

I have no doubt but that the circular I received was sent 
to an ascertainable body of people. Probably in my case, 
being a solicitor, it would not be too much to assume that the 
legal fraternity whose names appear in the Law List would have 
received it. It was, to the best of my recollection, printed on 
bluish paper, and came to hand in February of 1913 or 1914, 
addressed personally to the recipient in typewriting. The 
document contained, as my recollection carries me, a statement 
by the proprietors of Punch of the advantages which a “ special 
subscriber * would receive in the way of getting Punch, together 
with the Almanack and all special and extra numbers, for the 
annual subscription of 13s. 6d. 

The point I seek to establish is a somewhat wider one than 
your correspondent’s—namely, that people who have subscribed 
on the faith of this particular form of invitation (there were, 
in fact, several, and they varied in detail) are entitled, so long 
as their annual subscription be continuous, to have this contract 
fulfilled, whether Punch choose ‘to raise its subscription to the 
general public or not. 

If any of your readers could oblige me by looking up and 
sending to me the invitation on which they became special sub- 
scribers I should be very much obliged. It may well be that 
one of your readers will have preserved his copy, which, unfor- 
tunately, I have not.—Yours, etc., 

71, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

W.C.2., 

June Ist. 


FraNK DAPHNE. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAn. 

S1r,—In his article in the current issue of Taz New STaTESMAN, 
Mr. Herbert Samuel puts forward excellent theory on the subject 
of National Liberty with which no believer in democracy will 
quarrel. In practice, however, difficulty arises when one comes 
to draw the boundary line of the nation or autonomous State. 
It is then that a nation or a race has to decide whether it will 
remain as a permanent minority in a larger whole or whether 
it will claim to be considered as a separate entity so that it 
shall have more freedom for giving expression to its national 
or racial aspirations. One does not have to go far to find practical 
illustration of this difficulty. Ireland is governed at present 
in accordance with the principles of democracy. It is represented 
in the British Parliament in accordance with its population ; 
in fact, owing to the decline in population, it has now a greater 
representation at Westminster than that to which it is entitled. 
It can be and is, therefore, claimed that Ireland should be 
satisfied ; but Ireland claims to be treated as a separate nation. 
Once, however, this claim is conceded, Ulster, which is then 
placed in the position of permanent minority, objects to the 
arrangement, and in its turn claims separate treatment. If 
autonomy is granted to Ulster there will still remain in Ulster 
a minority of Nationalists which will object to the arrangement, 
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and the question will arise as to whether “ Ulster ”’ shall consist 
of four, six, or more counties; and even if ‘“ Ulster” were 
so cut down that it consisted only of Belfast, the constituents 
of Mr. Devlin in West Belfast would probably object to being 
placed in the position of permanent minority in an Orange 
Parliament. 

Mr. Samuel, in his remarks on the Irish problem, does not 
suggest any solution of this root difficulty ; but the question 
is worthy of consideration in view of the fact that, if ever the 
time comes to re-draw the map of Europe in accordance with 
the principle of nationality, it will not be only in the case of 
Ireland that the difficulty will have to be faced.—Yours, etc., 
19 Rosebery Road, ARTHUR S. JENNER. 

Muswell Hill, N.10. 
June 2nd. 


Miscellany 
TRIVIA 


GREEN IVORY. 


HAT a bore it is, waking up in the morning always 
the same person! I wish I were unflinching 
and emphatic, and had big bushy eyebrows and 

a Message for the Age. I wish I were a deep Thinker 
or a great Ventriloquist. 

I should like to be refined-looking and melancholy, 
the victim of a hopeless Passion—to love in the old stilted 
way, with impossible adoration and despair under the 
pale-faced Moon. 

I wish I could get up; I wish I were the world’s greatest 
Violinist. I wish I had lots of silver and first editions 
and green ivory. 

APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 


It is pleasant to saunter out in the morning sun and 
idle along the summer streets with no purpose. 

But is it Right ? 

I am not really bothered by these Questions—the old, 
threadbare puzzles of Ethics and Philosophy, that lurk 
around the London corners to waylay me. I have got 
used to them; and the most formidable of all, the biggest 
bug of Metaphysics, the Problem which nonplusses the 
wisest heads on this Planet, has become quite a familiar 
companion of mine. What is Reality? I ask myself 
almost daily: how does the External World exist, 
materialised in mid-air, apart from my perceptions? This 
show of streets and skies, of policemen and perambulators 
and hard pavements, is it a mere vision, a figment of the 
Mind, or does it remain there, permanent and imposing, 
when I stop thinking about it ? 

Often, as I saunter along Piccadilly or Bond Street, 
middle-aged and not unhappy, I please myself with the 
Berkeleian notion that Matter has no existence, that this 
so solid-seeming World is all idea, all appearance—that I 
am carried soft through space inside an immense Thought- 
bubble, a floating, impalpable, diaphanous, opal-tinted 
Dream. 

PROPERTY. 

I should be very reluctant to think that there was anything 
fishy or fraudulent about the venerable institution of Private 
Property. It is endorsed by society, defended by the 
Church, maintained by the Law, and the slightest tampering 
with it is severely punished by bewigged Judges. Oh, 
certainly it must be all right ; and one of these days I will 
get someone to explain to me quite clearly why—in return 
for what unguessed service—the world keeps on putting 
adequate sums of its currency into my pocket. As I say, 
it must be all right; I have a feeling that it is all right. 











And, anyhow, if those middle-aged and elderly men— 
ratepayers I suppose they are, and fathers of families— 
who sit all day behind bank-counters, chose to hand me 
out sovereigns in little shovels, is it for me, I ask you, to 
question or make a fuss about the proceedings of these 
highly respectable persons ? 


THE SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


“What am I? What is Man?” 

I had looked into a number of books for an answer to 
this not uninteresting question, before I came on ‘Jeremy 
Bentham’s simple and satisfactory explanation: Man 
is a mechanism moved by just so many Springs of Action. 
These Springs or Motives he enumerates in an elaborate 
table, and glancing over them this morning before getting 
up, I began with Charity, All-embracing Benevolence, Love 
of Knowledge, Laudable Ambition, Godly Zeal. Then I 
waited, but there was no sound nor buzz of any wheel 
beginning to move in my inner mechanism. But, looking 
again at the table, I saw Arrogance, Ostentation, Vainglory, 
Abomination, Rage, Fury, Revenge, and I was about to 
leap automatically from my bed in a paroxysm of passion, 
when fortunately my eye fell on another set of Motives: 
Love of Ease, Aversion to Labour, Indolence, Procrastination, 
Sloth. 

THE GOAT. 

In the midst of my anecdote a sudden misgiving chilled 
me—had I told them about this Goat before? And then 
as I talked—abyss opening beneath abyss—there gaped 
on me a darker speculation: when goats are mentioned, 
do I automatically and always tell this story about tie 
Goat at Portsmouth ? 

LONGEVITY. 

* But when you are as old as I am!” I said to the lady 
ini pink satin. 

“* But I don’t know how old you are,” the lady in pink 
satin answered almost archly. We were getting on quite 
nicely. 

** Oh, I’m endlessly old ; my memory goes back almost 
for ever. I come out of the Middle Ages. I am the 
primitive savage we all descend from; I believe in 
Devil-worship, the power of the Stars; I dance under 
the new Moon, naked and tattooed and holy. I am a 
Cave-dweller, a contemporary of Mastodons and Mam- 
moths; I am pleistocene and neolithic, and full of the 
lusts and terrors of the great pre-glacial forests. But 
that’s nothing; I am millions of years older; I am an 
arboreal Ape, an aged Baboon, with all its instincts ; 
I am a pre-simian quadruped, I have great claws, cyes 
that see in the dark, and a long prehensile tail.” 

‘“* Good gracious ! ” said the terrified young lady in pink, 
pretending to laugh, however, as if she thought I was trying 
to be funny. Then she turned, and for the rest of the 
dinner talked to her other neighbour. 


DISSATISFACTION. 


For one thing I hate spiders: I hate all kinds of insects. 
Their cold intelligence, their empty, stereotyped, unremitting 
industry repels me. And I am not altogether happy about 
the future of the human race. When I think of the earth’s 
refrigeration, and the ultimate, inevitable collapse of our 
Solar System, I have grave misgivings. And all the books 
I have read and forgotten—the thought that my mind is 
really nothing but a sieve—this, too, often disconcerts me. 


SELF-CONTROL. 
But I am not a pessimist, or misanthrope, or grumbler ; 


I bear it all, the burden of Public Affairs, the immensity 
of Space, the brevity of Life, and the thought of the all- 
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swallowing Grave—all this I put up with without impatience : 
I accept the common lot. And if now and then for a 
moment it seems too much ; |if I get my feet wet, or have 
to wait too long for tea, and my soul in these wanes of 
the moon and sadoccultations cries out in French C’est fini / 
| always answer Patienza / in Italian. 

THE EVIL EYE. 

Drawn by the unfelt wind in my little sail over the shallow 
estuary, I lay in my boat, lost in a dream of mere existence. 
The cool water glided through my trailing fingers; and 
leaning over I watched the sands that slid beneath me, the 
weeds that languidly swayed with the boat’s motion. I 
was the cool water, I was the gliding sand and the swaying 
weed, I was the sea and mirrored sky and sun, I was the 
whole vast Universe. 

Suddenly between my eyes and the sandy bottom a face 
looked up at me, glassed on the smooth film of water over 
which I glided. At one look from that too familiar and yet 
how sinister and goblin a face my soaring and immeasurable 
soul collapsed like a wrecked balloon; I shrank sadly back 
jnto my named personality, and sat there, hot and bored 
and insignificant in my shabby little boat. 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


TO MY THOUGHTS 


Stay home and hear the birds and bees, 
And see the blossoms grow ; 

And mock them both—when Echo mocks 
The bird that cries “‘ cuckoo ” ; 

For Love, alas—now understood— 

Has many a feather stained with blood. 


Though you are my own children born, 
I cannot keep you home ; 
For though I lock my body up 
Inside an iron room, 
You thoughts can still pass through the walls, 


To follow her, who never calls. 
W. H. Davies. 


GERARD HOPKINS. 


‘ y ERY rare in modern England is the case of a poet of 
distinction and originality whose work, many years 

after his death, will not be found between the 

covers of a book. Nor is Father Gerard Hopkins’s position 
in this respect due either to lack of publishers’ enterprise, 
or to circumstances, such as are not inconceivable, of worthy 
things being left by accident in long obscurity. In part he 
designed it himself. Many readers of Mr. Bridge’s recent 
anthology, The Spirit of Man, asked no doubt who was 
the Hopkins, a priest, on whom the editor had successfully 
drawn not less than six times for his demonstrations of the 
various moods of poets’ minds. In a note at the end of the 
book the curious were referred to another anthology, that by 
Mr. Miles (Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century), where 
Father Hopkins is found in the mixed company of 
Volume VIII. While he lived, as it seems, he published 
nothing ; but he was known as a poet to a few poets, notable 
among them Coventry Patmore and Mr. Bridges himself. 
Mr. Bridges, who became Hopkins’s literary executor, wrote 
the notice of his life in Mr. Miles’ anthology; two other 
anthologies, Canon Beeching’s Lyra Sacra and the Carmina 
Mariana, contain selections from the MS., and a correspon- 
dence of the poet with Dixon, Patmore, Sir Robert Stewart, 








and others is the main basis of three interesting articles by 
the Rev. J. Keating, S.J., in the Month for July-September, 
1909. In Miss Bréghy’s book of essays, the Poet's 
Chantry, Hopkins receives a place beside Francis Thompson, 
Southwell, de Vere and other English writers of a devotional 
or mystical tendency. Some of his letters of literary 
criticism, but not the “‘ too technical” ones, were published in 
Mr. Basil Champney’s Memoirs of Patmore, and in the same 
book is a letter to Mr. Bridges on Hopkins’s death, in which 
Patmore alludes to the private memorial of the poet which 
Mr. Bridges proposed to write. 

He was born at Stratford, near London, in 1844, and 
educated at a school in Highgate where R. W. Dixon was one 
of the masters. At Oxford, where he came in some degree 
under the influence of Walter Pater, he wrote poetry, but 
before taking his degree he was received by Newman into the 
Roman Catholic Church and at the same time burned many 
of his manuscripts. Mr. Bridges speaks as though Hopkins 
had then destroyed all that he had written at the University, 
yet of the poems that have appeared in the anthologies, one, 
A Vision of Mermaids—a specimen of Keatsian verse in 
marked contrast to Hopkins’s later style—is dated 1862, 
the other, The Habit of Perfection, 1866. In The Habit of 
Perfection Hopkins celebrated the ascetic life and fore- 
shadowed in certain respects his characteristic manner :— 


Palate, the hutch of tasty lust,” 

Desire not to be rinsed with wine: 
The can must be so sweet, the crust 
So fresh that come in fasts divine! 


O fecl-of-primrose hands, O feet 

That want the yield of plushy sward: 
But you shall walk the golden street, 
And you unhouse and house the Lord. 


In 1868 he joined the Jesuits. His outer life was uneventful ; 
first he worked at Birmingham, then in the Liverpool slums, 
and he felt, as it appears from one of his sonnets, that he 
was an unsuccessful missioner. Surely God is here sir-red 
for the first time :— 

Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee ; but, Sir, so what I plead is just, 

Why do sinners’ ways prosper? and why must 

Disappointment all I endeavour end ? 


Wert thou my enemy, O thou my friend 
How could’st thou worse... . 


In 1884 he went to Ireland, as Classical Examiner at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. He had only five more years to 
live and these were troubled. Dublin was exile for him :— 

To seem the stranger lies my lot, my life 


Among strangers. Father and mother dear, 
Brothers and sisters are in Christ not near. . 


England had been the “ wife of his creating thought,” “ all 
his heart wooed her honour”; she would not hear him, 
were he pleading :-— 
. . plead, nor do I weary 
Of idle a being but by where wars are rife. 


He had already made acquaintance of the Irish in Liverpool 
where, according to Mr. Bridges, the “ vice and horrors ” 
nearly killed him. But the “wars” of Ireland were 
the chief substance of his complaint; and he asked 
comfort of Cardinal Newman, who replied sympatheti- 
cally, adding, however, that were he (the Cardinal) an 
Irishman he might be a rebel, too. On a still remembered 
occasion Father Hopkins was guest at some public function 
in Dublin along with T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Dillon, and other 
Parliamentarians. The circumstances were quite non- 
political, but two awkward moments arrived: the first 
when one of the after-dinner speakers divided M.P.s into two 
classes, “‘ those who know they are rogues and those who 
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don’t.” 
tarians, someone sang Sullivan’s “ God Save Ireland”; it 
was Father Hopkins’s turn to be shocked. He left the hall. 
“‘T am sorry,” he said afterwards, “ but it is a wicked song.” 
Simplicity in all he thought and said that was not in verse 
was his supreme quality. He died in Dublin on June 8th, 
1889, having succumbed, as Mr. Bridges puts it (the phrase 
is suggestive in its context) to tle material contagions of 
the city. 

The over-sensitive English sympathies of Hopkins need 
not detain us for long, but in his bewilderment among the 
Irish is a hint of something which really concerns the reader 
of his poetry—namely, his formalism and ideal abstraction. 
With these went much of the suffering of mind and heart 
which his sonnets express. There was little that bound him to 
the normal man, although he won love wherever he went— 
and in Dublin as elsewhere. Striving after an impossible 
subtlety of expression, absorbed in theory of form and of 
rhythm, detaching his matter from all subjects of temporary 
interest or of a speculative character, he was in reaction 
against most of the literary influences of the nineteenth 
century; even Tennyson appeared to him as a “ great 
outsider,” not a companion of the craft. An Irishman with 
whom he constantly sought discussion was' Sir Robert 
Stewart, the organist of Trinity College, for he was interested 
in the technique of all the arts, not in that of poetry alone. 
He could draw a little, and added to his gifts was the unex- 
pected one of humour—he contributed, I believe, to Punch. 
The diary of a holiday which he kept has been described to 
me. In it there is no comment on men and manners, 
nothing but minutest observations from Nature—notes on 
the turn of a wave or the shape of a cloud. Yet Nature, as 
Miss Bréghy says, was never a wholly secular inspiration 
with him. Often he failed, through a choice of eccentric 
language or diction, to communicate his impression of 
exterior beauty, but his ideal interpretation or aim is 
never left in doubt. There is a characteristic fragment 
which will be found in one of the papers in the Month?— 

The dappled die-away 

Cheek and wimpled lip, 

The gold-wisp, aery-grey 

Eye, all in fellowship 

This, all this, beauty blooming 
This, all this, freshness fuming 
Give God while worth consuming. 


But both individual and lovely is the imagery of The Star- 
light Night, even though he reveals in it that fondness for 
uncommon words and hyphenated expressions which was 
often his bane. Here is the octett :— 

Look at the stars! Look, look up at the skies! 

O .look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 

The bright boroughs, the quivering citadels there ! 

The dim woods quick with diamond wells ; the elf eyes ! 

The grey lawns cold where quaking gold-dew lies ! 

Wind-beat, white-beam ; airy abeles all on flare ! 

Flake-doves sent floating out at a farmyard scare ! 

Ah well! it is a purchase and a prize. 


Personally of all his poems he liked best the (wreck of) 
The Deutschland, the first stanza of which appears in The 
Spirit of Man under the heading “ Worship.” Most of 
his suecesses were with sonnets, and when Mr. Hall Caine 
was putting together an anthology of poems in this form, 
some of Hopkins’s friends proposed him as a contributor. 
But Mr. Caine rejected what was sent to him. In Mr. Miles’s 
anthology eight specimens of Hopkins’s work are given. 
They include The Starlight Night, The Habit of Perfection, 
and A Vision of Mermaids, and, besides, the purely descrip- 
tive piece Inversnaid (which has to be read with a dictionary 
of archaic words beside one), The Candle Indoors and Spring 
and Fall (both of these are in The Spirit of Man), Spring 


Later on, maybe to compensate the Parliamen- 











and another sonnet, “To ——,” Hopkins’s last poem with 
the opening lines, which are a notable example of his 
diction :— 

The fine delight that fathers thought; the strong 

Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe flame, 

Breathes once and, quenchéd faster than it came, 

Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal song. 


Miss Bréghy in her essay quotes several religious poems and 
also portions of a long ode, “* Our Lady Compared to the Air 
we Breathe.” In all, perhaps, not more than twenty 
specimens of Hopkins’s poetical works—and some of these 
are merely fragments—can be found here or there in print, 
The letters to Coventry Patmore which Mr. Champneys 
published reveal a literary critic of solid quality and strong 
common-sense. Hopkins, no doubt, accepted Patmore’s 
general principles of art, but Patmore’s manner of applying 
these principles seemed to him to be sometimes unfair, 
and he put certain of the more extravagantly dogmatic 
statements in which his friend’s prose abounded to the test 
of cold reason. 

Were Hopkins’s prose collected inone volume they would 
(says Mr. Bridges) appear as a unique effort in English 
literature. ‘‘ As if words—each with its twofold value in 
sense and sound—could be arranged like so many separate 
gems to compose a whole expression of thought, in which 
the force of grammar and the beauty of rhythm absolutely 
correspond.” Unfortunately only one side of the corre- 
spondence in which Hopkins formulated his ideas about 
metre and rhythm has been published. Some of Dixon’s 
comments upon them are to be found in the articles, already 
alluded to, which appeared in the Month. Dixon was a 
hearty believer in his old pupil’s discoveries. He had been 
much struck by Hopkins’s saying that the choruses in 
Samson were counterpointed. He also agreed with Hopkins 


.as regards a certain “ Spring rhythm ” which was “ some- 


thing distinct’ both from counterpointed and common 
rhythm. It was thought well to approach Mr. Hall Caine 
with an ordinary rhythm or at most a counterpointed one! 
Presumably the movement of the sonnet Spring is the 
Spring rhythm :— 


Nothing is so beautiful as spring— 

When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush. 
Thrush’s eggs ‘look little low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timber does so rinse and wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing... . 


Patmore, however, was more sceptically disposed than 
Dixon towards the “ novelties.” He could not think that 
Hopkins’s thought really moved involuntarily in such 
numbers, and he objected to his system of alliteration and 
compound words. Still, he admired many of Hopkins’s 
pieces and wrote to Mr. Bridges: “ His genius is lovely 
and unique whenever he approximates to the ordinary rules 
of composition.” Patmore submitted much of his own 
poetry to Hopkins and had the benefit of a “ careful and 
subtle fault finding.”” But the really memorable incident 
in the literary relations of the two men arose out of a ques- 
tion not of method but of subject matter. ‘‘ The authority 
of his goodness was so great,”’ wrote Patmore after Hopkins’s 
death, “‘ that I threw the MS. of a little book . . . into the 
fire, simply because when he had read it, he said with a 
grave face, “ That’s telling secrets.”” The allusion was to 4 
prose work, Sponsa Dei, of which Patmore said: “ It could 
not but have made a greater effect than all the rest I have 
ever written.” No doubt the idea of the lost work was the 
foundation of many odes in the Unknown Eros and of essays 
in the Religio Poete, yet maybe some of Patmore’s more 
ardent admirers would weigh that “grave face” of Hopkins 
in the scales against all his poetry. J. M. Hone. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“ PRESENTATIVES of literature and art” usually 
R appear in the Honours Lists, and they are 
usually queer representatives. The knighted 
litterateur, as a rule, is either a second-rate man or a man 
long past his prime. Possibly more men than we know 
of refuse these knighthoods. For myself I do not see 
what on earth a really distinguished artist wants with a 
knighthood, unless he is poor, and thinks that a title would 
add a guinea or two per thousand to the price of his work. 
If Sir Samuel Johnson, Sir Charles Dickens, Sir William 
Blake, Sir Robert Browning, Sir W. Wordsworth, Sir 
S. Taylor Coleridge, Sir George Meredith stood beside 
Sir Lewis Morris and Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Sir Henry 
Dalziel and Sir Hedley le Bas (of the Caxton Publishing 
Company), I do not conceive that those eminent writers 
would be held in greater honour than they are, or that 
literature would cut a more important figure in our social 
life. The one man to whom a knighthood may usefully 
be given is the deserving person who has worked 
conscientiously for years without adequate recognition 
and of whose existence the public might—to his and its 
advantage—be officially reminded. As the crown of a 
famous career a knighthood is absurd. 
* * * 


Sir William Watson has presumably got his knighthood 
for being one of the most industrious of the war-poets— 
and a war-poet congenial to the Powers that now Be. 
Twenty years ago he had a greater reputation than he now 
has, and wrote several good and many respectable poems. 
He is still skilful, and can echo effectively the accents of 
Wordsworth and Milton; but he is certainly not a man 
of whom one thinks when one is estimating the vital forces 
in contemporary poetry. His latest volume (The Man 
Who Saw, John Murray, 3s. 6d. net) has just appeared. 
The title-poem is about the Prime Minister : 


Out of that land where Snowdon night by night 
Receives the confidence of lonesome stars, 

And where Carnarvon’s ruthless battlements 
Magnificently oppress the daunted tide, 

There comes—no fabled Merlin, son of mist, 
And brother to the twilight, but a man 

Who in a time terrifically real 

Is real as the time ; formed for the time ; 

Not much beholden to the munificent Past, 

In mind or spirit, but frankly of this hour ; 

No faggot of perfections, angel or saint, 

Created faultless and intolerable ; 

No meeting-place of all the heavenlinesses, 

But eminently a man to stir and spur 

Men, to afflict them with benign alarm, 

Harass their sluggish and uneager blood, 

Till, like himself, they are hungry for the goal ; 
A man with something of the cragginess 

Of his own mountains, something of the force 
That goads to their loud leap the mountain streams. 


Sir William proceeds to a peroration on 

the man of Celtic blood, 
Whom Powers Unknown, in a divine caprice, 
Chose and did make their instrument, wherewith 
To save the Saxon; the man all eye and hand, 
The man who saw, and grasped, and gripped, and held. 
Then shall each morrow with its yesterday 
Vie, in the honour of nobly honouring him, 
Who found us lulled and blindfold by the verge 
Of fathomless perdition and haled us back. 
And poets shall dawn in pearl and gold of speech, 
Crowning his deed with not less homage, here 
On English ground, than yonder whence he rose, 


This must certainly be the most eulogistic poem ever 
written about a British politician. 





There is nothing about Mr. W. M. Hughes, Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon, or Lord Devonport in the volume; these, 
perhaps, will be dealt with in Sir William’s next book, 
which, I do not doubt, will be ready in a few months. But 
Sir Edward Carson gets his meed in a sonnet To the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Carson, on Leaving Antrim, June 30, 
1916, and another sonnet acclaims Lord Northcliffe— 
to whom, possibly, there is a delicate allusion in the line 
quoted above, beginning ““Whom Powers.” The sonnet 
is called The Three Alfreds; the three being King 
Alfred, Alfred Lord Tennyson, and Alfred Lord Northcliffe : 


Three Alfreds let us honour. Him who drove 

His foes before the tempest of his blade 

At Ethandune—him first, the all-glorious Shade, 
The care-crowned King whose host with Guthrum strove. 
Next—though a thousand years asunder clove 
These twain—a lord of realms serenely swayed ; 
Victoria’s golden warbler, him who made 

Verse such as Virgil for Augustus wove. 
Last—neither king nor bard, but just a man 

Who, in the very whirlwind of our woe, 

From midnight till the laggard dawn began, 

Cried ceaseless, ‘‘ Give us shells—more shells,” and so 
Saved England ; saved her not less truly than 

Her hero of heroes saved her long ago. 


It is a pity that there could not have been added some 
reference to Lord Northcliffe’s conviction that nobody 
in his senses ever dreamed of using shrapnel against wire. 
Had the shells passage been expanded it might have been 
less cacophonous. As it stands, it gives rise to the suspicious 
illusion that the sibilant cry was uttered by Mr. (or is it Sir?) 
Wilkie Bard. But no; it was “ neither King nor Bard.” 


* * * 


The D’Oyly Carte Company is having a month’s run at the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. The houses have been so 
crowded that one has been confirmed in one’s impression 
that now is the time for another long run of Gilbert and 
Sullivan at a West End theatre. It is, I think, seven or 
eight years since the last Savoy season. These operas would 
be a greater draw now than they were then. The public 
seems to want light things in war-time. After talking and 
thinking about the war all day you do not care to go to a 
theatre and sit through five acts of a suburban clerk’s un- 
necessarily unhappy marriage. But not everybody is- 
tempted by productions called Ha-Ha!, What-Ho!, Higgledy 
Piggledy and Gee-Whiz, and the manufacture of musical 
comedies, tolerable or bad, has almost completely stopped. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan operas are just the thing to fill 
the gap. - - . 

They keep extraordinarily well, both music and words, 
What defects they have—the only important one is Gilbert’s 
occasional bad taste—they alwayshad. Even Patience, the 
most topical of all, suffers very little through being a gene- 
ration old. Mr. Lytton introduced a reference to the Two» 
penny Tube in Conceive me if you Can ; but no modernising 
effort of the sort was really necessary. The centre of 
advanced art is no longer the Grosvenor Gallery, and the 
extremest poetical poseurs do not now walk about with lilies 
in their hands ; if they carried anything it would be cubes of 
wood or aeroplane propellers. But esthetic pretentiousness 
is not dead (and the mechanical side of soldiering is not 
dead), and none of the old jests miss fire with audiences to- 
day. I do not think I have ever seen such enthusiastic 
audiences at Gilbert and Sullivan performances as those 
at Hammersmith. One felt that, over and above all 
else, everybody was experiencing an unconscious relief at 
getting back to old charming things, familiar before this 
horror came overjEurope. SoLomon EaGLe, 
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The Wane of Uxenden. 
6s. 

The Long Spoon. 

A Maid o’ Dorset. 


The Greater Crime. 
6s. 


The Wane of Uxenden contains many threads, but it is 
doubtful if they are woven into a pattern. Some of them 
are bright, and none dull. The most novel and exciting 
episodes take place in London, and are concerned with the 
pseudo-mysteries of a Mr. X. and Brother J., who, combining 
the exploitation of hysteria with a little dabbling in black- 
mail, make a fair thing of it until the police intervene. I 
confess to an affection for Brother J.—there is a large 
homely simplicity about his knavishness that is altogether 
lacking in the more melodramatic X. Indeed, it is odd 
to find so much close psychological observation together 
with so many conventional trappings. The old Uxenden 
home is well described, but the situation has been “ done ” 
so often that it needs some special brilliance in the doing 
if one is to get any excitement out of it. 


NOVELS 


By Marcaret Lecce. Arnold. 


By Mrs. CuHartes Bryce. Lane. 6s. 


By M. E. Francis. Cassell. 6s. 
By Grorce ALLAN ENGLAND. Cassell. 


** Dad doesn’t realise, mercifully. We hope to be able to last out 
his time, but Edward can’t live here, and we all know it ’cept dad. 
Death duties will be the last straw, and that little Jew who's sitting 
waiting on the hill opposite will get what he wants sure enough. . . .”° 


This Jew is an old “ property,” too—as old a property in 
his way as Uxenden in its. Medieval intolerance consigned 
the Semitic, as such, to perdition ; and the anti-Semite still 
gives the devil his Jew. Not that no redeeming traits are 
admitted in Mr. La Haye (né, of course, Levinstein); but 
no character was ever yet redeemed by “ redeeming traits ”’ 
—the implication that allowances are being made is fatal 
to the making of allowances. No human character that 
is understood, with that understanding for which the 
religious name is love, needs to have redeeming traits enumer- 
ated : the redemption is in the understanding. Miss Legge, 
however, may deny the charge of anti-Semitism; I do 
not in any case want to press it. I am concerned with it 
here as a matter of art (not that that is ultimately distinguish- 
able—O perfect platitude !—from morals); and as a matter 
of art, I would suggest that the stately-homes-of-England- 
bought-by-Jews are stale. How admirable by contrast is 
the pseudo-mysticism! Even the least sceptical about 
genuine belief in the esoteric can enjoy such a dialogue as this : 


‘* What does the Number Nought mean?” 

** Well, nought is of course the most mystical of all the numbers.” 

** Why ‘ of course’ ?” 

** Well, it is. You see, it’s the unknown quantity in everything.” 

‘* I thought a was that?” 

The woman smiled with an expression of deeply hidden meaning. 

** Ah! that’s the manifestation on this plane. You see our symbol 
there, the triangle above the square ? ” ° 

ee Yes.” 

** Do you understand it ?” 

“ec No.” 

** Well, the triangle is the highest spirituality you can conceive of 
and the square is practical manifestation, and 2 represents The Path, 
The Mystic Way between the lower and the higher.” 

** But where does nought come in?” 

** It doesn’t come in! That’s the point. 
as 2 is beyond the square.” 

** But you are in touch with it, you say.” 

** Only through 2. X is the Personality who is the head of what 
we call our Number Nought Circle, which simply means that by coming 
in touch with him in some mystical way we get into touch with that 
Which Is Beyond—at least, the few may do so; not all even of the 
Number Nought Circle can do that.” 


The study of the effect exercised by this cult on the nerves 
of a girl who, if not naturally morbid, is at least naturally 
inclined to excessive preoccupation with herself and driven 


It’s beyond the triangle 


in upon herself by her lack of popularity and prepossessing 
qualities, is carried out with power and a ruthless thorough- 
ness ; so that in the result we see a mind and soul corrupted 
with that sexual hysteria which so often is intermingled 
with religious mania. A very difficult theme is here handled 
with great skill; but even this is not the main theme, for 
amid these other stories run the threads of several lovye- 
stories. The Wane of Uxenden is various, unusual, and 
extremely interesting. 

It will be generally agreed that it is not right for a man 
toe turn his wife out-of-doors in her nightgown and then 
proceed to set the dogs on her, so that she has to climb 
a tree and remain there for some hours. On the firm basis, 
then, of the moral reprobation which her readers will fee] 
towards her heroine’s husband, Mrs. Bryce is able to build 
a superstructure of the sympathy which they ought to feel 
for the heroine. There are excuses for the husband, though. 
He is a bad, bad man; but he is a baronet, and one always 
recognises that baronets in books do not really get a chance 
of virtue. And worse: his name is Sir Hugo. ‘“ It was a 
cold day and a wintry one when Sir Hugo brought his bride 
to Llangwyne.” So runs the first sentence, and after that 
anything may happen. The interest of the book depends 
on the reconciliation of more commonplace, and therefore 
more convincing, matters with these somewhat old-fashioned 
“thrills.” Some of the quieter scenes are simply ané 
effectively rendered. 

But, for simplicity, it is to 4 Maid o’ Dorset that on@> 
must go. It is the opposite of those books which are declared 
to be “ emphatically not virginibus puerisque.”’ Its words 
are as if printed, not in ink, but in the milk of human kind- 
ness, so pure they are, and so mild. A girl is in love with a 
young man, and the young man has gipsy blood in his veins 
and is not altogether respectable ; he does not always tell 
the truth, and he sometimes takes eggs and chickens which 
he has no legal right to take, and he spends money on beer 
even to excess, and when he goes into the town on the 
pretence of attending evening-classes, he studies, instead 
the great volume of humanity at the public bar. But does 
Rosie realise these aspects of his character ? She does not. 
She is captivated by his dark, romantic looks, and she is 
very cross and sorry when her heavy father sends her away 
to stay with an aunt and so to be out of the way of gipsy 
blandishments. And the aunt goes as temporary house- 
keeper to a middle-aged farmer of the most exemplary 
character—and takes Rosie with her ; and the same farmer 
employs the gipsy lad about his farm, and throws the two 
together and encourages their love-making. But gradually 
Rosie sees through the bad young man, whose less amiable 
qualities are forced upon her notice by continual proximity ; 
and when at last she sees him with his arm round another 
girl’s waist—no, worse, another girl’s neck—the disillusion- 
ment is complete. This last episode brings us perilously 
near to the darker side of life : it leads us within earshot of a 
gipsy encampment, whence “ coarse voices, loud laughter, 
mingled with snatches of song, the husky notes betraying 
the inebriated condition of the singers.” 

The Greater Crime is in many respects a remarkable book ; 
it is exciting, and though some of the excitement runs along 
the ordinary lines of the “‘ desperate criminal ” type, some 
certainly does not. For instance—there is the familiar 
device of making the criminal throw the blame of the murder 
on to an innocent man ; but both the motive and the oppor- 
tunity of his so doing are original and ingenious. Not a 
little of the psychology throughout is clever. The author, 
too, writes with a strong social sense—a strong indignation 
against the mechanism which provides law instead of 
justice, and against the savagery with which society punishes 
those whom it condemns. The scene is laid in America, 
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and it is American prison conditions which are actually here 
under condemnation. But much of what is said would be 
true if applied to conditions nearer home. It is a strange 
thing that the worst crimes against humanity are committed 
by humanity in its public and organised forms; it would 
be extremely difficult to find an individual so cruel as 
personally to keep another individual for long years under 
lock-and-key, under perpetual persecution and humiliation, 
under conditions of mental strain and physical hardship 
which actually break and murder the spirit of man. One 
of the greatest difficulties that prison-reformers have to 
meet is the individual’s ignorance, the individual’s lack of 
imaginative realisation, as to what the community is doing 
in his name. Mr. England’s book should be read. 
GERALD GOULD. 


RECENT VERSE 


Olton Pools. By Joun Drinkwater. Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 2s. 6d. net. 
Pilgrimage. By Eric SHEPHERD. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


Lollingdon Downs. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d, net. 

Poems and Lyrics. By Grorce Reston Matiocn. Heine- 
mann, 3s, 6d. net. 

The Old Huntsman and Other Poems. By Srecrriep 
Sassoon. Heinemann. 5s. net. 

It is, unhappily, easy to believe that, because one’s 
verse has the externals of the poetry of the last age, 
it must be expressing the important things of this 
age. Mr. Drinkwater seems to suffer from this de- 
lusion; and, indeed, the almost excessive nobility of 
his verse is such as to render puzzling for a time the 
complete nullity of its effect on the reader. It is 
smooth and easy, with not unpleasant rhythms; it 
cannot be said that his epithets are ill-chosen or that 
his diction is in general unbearably commonplace. Yet 
one puts down Olton Pools without retaining a definite 
impression of any sort ; and one asks oneself in bewilderment 
why one has been neither stirred nor pleased. But the 
truth is that the beautiful and stately words which Mr. 
Drinkwater prefers to use are not in any sense his own. 
It is clear that, as a poet, he has never felt passion, and 
this is bad enough; but the suspicion also arises that he 
has never even shared the passion expressed in the poems 
he has read. He has done no more than study carefully 
the verbal effects of passion in others without grasping 
what it was that gave rise to these effects. How else can 
we explain the flatness of lines outwardly so noble as these ? 

But there are men who, in the time of age, 
Sometimes remember all that age forgets : 

The early hope, the hardly compassed wage, 
The change of corn, and snow, and violets. 

Yet Mr. Drinkwater has a certain taste in language 
which distinguishes him among equally uninspired writers ; 
and this cannot be seen more clearly than by comparing 
his volume with Mr. Shepherd’s Pilgrimage. Mr. Shepherd’s 
first collection, The Blue Communion, contained pieces of 
remarkable promise, and he must then have been a genuine 
poet with real, though sometimes impeded, inspiration. 
It would be hard to say so much of him now. We have 
searched his new book in vain for anything on a level with 
the best of his previous work. It would be unfair to dwell 
on his sonnets to famous writers, such as that to Jane 
Austen, beginning :— 

Remotely moonlike and most moonlike cold, 
Heart-probing priestess, subtle and serene, 


Of all our quills unquestioned you are queen ; 
Your reed-like sceptre is the purest gold. 





Mr. Shepherd is not trying to write like a comic character 
in a book by Jane Austen; he is merely betraying the 
easily recognisable signs of a young man rather puzzled 
and a little terrified by the discovery that his brain is 
becoming sterile. But, even at his best and easiest, he rises 
no higher than the mediocre grace of La Maison du Berger : 

The shepherd’s tiny hut is built of wood, 

It runs on wheels ; and as the days draw on 

He dwells far off, what time the burdened ewes 

With bleatings low are like to drop their lambs. 

Mr. Malloch is more interesting, since his clichés are newer 
and since he does at times abandon himself to a real excite- 
ment. There is energy in Toy Tragedy and in Witch Magic, 
though it is doubtful whether either of these can reflect 
more than derived emotion; but we ought to be grateful 
for mere energy. 

Mr. Masefield, as usual, benumbs the critical faculty by 
the startling disparity of his styles. He prints here one 
piece, first published as The Cold Cotswolds, which has 
already received mention in these columns, and of which 
we can only conjecture bluntly that it was written for 
some sort of market. Side by side with this he prints sound, 
interesting pieces on a ship, a blacksmith, the Roman 
Empire, and so forth, which engage the attention without 
firing it. There are also a number of conscientious sonnets 
about life, and a very few poems with which, in his nervous, 
fretful way, he captures the imagination in the language 
of a poet. Such is the sonnet beginning : 

Drop me the seed that I, even in my brain, 
May be its nourishing earth. No mortal knows 

From what immortal granary comes the grain, 
Nor how the earth conspires to make the rose. 


For the rest we must observe—with an apology for the 
arithmetical cast of our observations—that the word 
** beauty ” occurs seventy-seven times in seventy poems— 
omitting the occasions on which it is used as a synonym 
for a young woman. The author is perhaps providing 
an easy pointer for critics; but it indicates a weakness of 
creative power that he should be unable to make his meaning 
clear without incessant reference to the abstract noun. 
Mr. Sassoon, alone among these five, is making a first 
appearance; but he deserves even more than the polite 
attention commonly given to a maiden effort in any direction. 
We are warned by the melancholy example of Mr. Shepherd 
against proclaiming too loudly his promise. But we cannot 
refrain from describing this book as one of unusual interest, 
and as one which exhibits a sense of beauty, a sense of 
humour, a varied personality and an agile, if not demonstrably 
profound, intelligence. Mr. Sassoon’s poems from the 
Front are as well done at least as any series we have seen ; 
and they are not any the less good because he dislikes 
war, is afraid’ of being hurt and suffers from military dis- 
comfort. Stand-to: Good Friday Morning has much spirit, 
and is entirely convincing : 
I'd been on duty from two till four. 
I went and stared at the dug-out door, 
Down in the frowst I heard them snore. 
‘** Stand to!*’ Somebody grunted and swore. 
Dawn was misty; the skies were still ; 
Larks were singing, discordant, shrill ; 
They seemed happy, but J felt ill. 
Deep in water I splashed my way 
Up the trench to our bogged front line. 
Rain had fallen the whole damned night. 
O, Jesus, send me a wound to-day, 
And I'll believe in your bread and wine, 
And get my bloody old sins washed white ! 


The poems of peace do not maintain so high a level of 
interest. This may indicate that the war has pushed 
Mr. Sassoon to an abnormal intensity by an abnormal 
stimulation of the feelings; but we hope it indicates no 
more than the mere fact that peace preceded war in time. 
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These, presumably earlier poems, have a great deal of beauty, 
though that which gives its title to the volume might 
have been written by Mr. W. W. Gibson. When Mr. Sassoon 
is demobilised, with his new experience and his improved 
gift of expression, he may do still better work. 


AMERICANA 


Military and Colonial Policy of the United States. 
Euruu Root. Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers. By Witt1am Howarp 
Tart. Colombia University Press. 

The United States and the War. By Gitpert V. SELDEs. 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 
The American League to Enforce Peace. 
with an Introduction by G. Lowes Dickrnson. 

and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


These four books speak most eloquently to the enormous 
power of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. One feels acutely 
in them the political isolation, internal as well as external, 
of the United States. ‘‘ The Constitution ” and “‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine,” the two peculiar rocks upon which American 
domestic and foreign politics are built, bulk largely in their 
pages. But there is, or has been, an intellectual as well as 
a political Monroe Doctrine in America, and no one is more 
conscious of it and its rather unfortunate results than 
Americans like Mr. Seldes. That Americans were at the 
beginning of the war “ profoundly ignorant of the very topo- 
graphy of Europe ” is only a symptom of their insularity. 
But America’s insularity and her ignorance of Europe are 
certainly equalled by the Briton’s insularity and his ignorance 
of America. The Sixth Form of any of our Public Schools 
which would easily get a very high percentage of marks in 
an examination on the career of Epaminondas or the 
Athenian Constitution, would not get one per cent. in an 
examination on the facts contained in Mr. Taft’s book, and 
would be hopelessly stumped by the question: ‘ Give a 
short sketch of the career of Major-General Adna Romanza 
Chaffee.” That is a significant and melancholy fact. 

Anyone who wished te cure himself partially of this insular 
ignorance might easily adopt a worse method than that of 
reading these four books in succession. Beginning with the 
Ex-President, he would be initiated into the mysteries of 
“The Constitution,” and its ‘immense effects upon the 
government and politics of the country. Passing on to Mr. 
Root, an Ex-Secretary of State and an Ex-Secretary of War, 
he would see in his speeches and reports those effects working 
themselves out in actual political events which were im- 
measurably the most important in the recent history of the 
United States. Then turning to Mr. Seldes, he would find an 
extremely interesting account of how their position and 
traditions determined the attitude of the majority of 
Americans to the war, and of how events and the statesman- 
ship of President Wilson have effected a revolution in 
American policy and the American’s outlook upon the 
world. Finally, Mr. Ashbee deais with the League to Enforce 
Peace, which, as a political ideal, is pre-eminently American 
—a fusion of the old and the new outlook and ideal. 

Mr. Taft’s lectures make a very useful little book. It 
deals with the governmental powers of the President in a 
scholarly and at the same time politically practical way. 
The difference between the American system, based upon a 
written constitution, and the English system, based upon 
custom, and their effects upon the division and limitations 
of the Executive Power immediately become obvious. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting of these differences is to 
be found in the Veto Power exercised by the President, to 
which Mr. Taft devotes a considerable amount of space. It 
is a curious fact that in practice this power has no equivalent 


By 


By C. R. AsHBEE, 
Allen 





among us. Superficially, of course, the Royal Veto of the 
British Constitution is similar; but in the first place in 
practice the Royal Veto has ceased to exist and its resur- 
rection would be unthinkable ; in the second place Mr. Taft 
is right in arguing that the President’s veto is essentially 
different from the Royal prerogative. ‘‘ Under our Consti- 
tution,” he says, “‘ the veto is not the act of an hereditary 
monarch, but of one elected by all the people to represent all 
the people, and charged by the fundamental law with the 
responsibility and duty of its exercise in proper cases.” In 
the President Americans possess a unique representative 
whose “ constituency is the electorate of the United States.’ 
In this and nearly all other countries there is no such repre- 
sentative, and his absence or presence constitutes a profound 
difference in the constitutional and political picture. 

As the question quoted above from Mr. Taft shows, no 
political question can be adequately discussed which deals 
with the United States without a reference to the written 
“fundamental law.” The disadvantages of rigidity in a 
written Constitution are a commonplace among English 
writers on political science. This idea of rigidity is greatly 
exaggerated. The American Constitution proved extremely 
flexible when it had to be applied to the completely novel 
conditions in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines after the 
Spanish War. The flexibility was found in the Executive 
Powers of the President, and there issued out of these powers 
a colonial system of administration of which on the whole 
Americans have the right to be proud. Mr. Taft has some 
interesting pages on this evolution. A large portion of Mr. 
Root’s book is concerned with the practical working out in 
detail from day to day of that problem of colonial adminis- 
tration, for as Secretary of War the task devolved in great - 
measure upon Mr. Root. Historically his speeches and 
reports are of much interest, since they show us the United 
States travelling along that well-trodden national road 
which leads her Secretary of War to argue at one point that 
‘Government does not depend upon consent.” 

It should be added that Mr. Root was more than any other 
man responsible for the reorganisation of the American Army 
after the Spanish War. His speeches and reports on the 
subject included in this volume give a good idea of what was 
accomplished, and are of considerable interest at the present 
moment. 


BACH’S CHORALES 


Bach’s Chorales—Part III. By Cuartes Sanrorp Terry. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This book is Part II of a large work dealing exhaustively 
with the Hymn melodies in the whole of Bach’s music, 
Part I was devoted to the Hymns and Hymn melodies of the 
** Passions ” and ‘‘ Oratorios,” the present work deals with 
those of the Cantatas and Motetts, and Part III will conclude 
with the Hymn melodies of the Organ works. The author 
has sought to track down to their origin all the Hymns and 
Hymn melodies which Bach uses. Where possible the writer 
of the earliest known version of a tune or hymn is given, 
together with a good deal of interesting biographical and 
historical information. The amount of research work 
such a plan entails is, of course, considerable, but Mr. Terry 
possesses in addition to scholastic energy a nice musical 
judgment. One of the most interesting sections of the work 
before us is the section on Bach’s original Hymn tunes. 
Strange though it may seem, the subject of Bach’s authorship 
of the tunes which, in Mr. Terry’s words, ‘‘ decorate his 
concerted church music like jewels,”’ has not attracted much 
attention—most editors, like Schweitzer, being content to 
hand on a list of tunes ‘‘ supposed to be by Bach,” while 
those like von Winterfeld and Spitta who had the originality 
and courage to sit in judgment, have scarcely distinguished 
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themselves. Mr. Terry is able to give straightway the authors 
or publishers of ten tunes wrongly considered as Bach's 
by von Winterfeld and Spitta, and eight others which Spitta 
himself attributes to Bach have been traced by Mr. Terry, 
to other sources. This leaves forty-two tunes which are to 
be found for the first time in a Bach collection, and which 
may be presumed therefore, failing evidence to the contrary, 
to be by Bach. In examining them Mr. Terry has to rely 
mainly on internal evidence, and on going through the tunes 
carefully we confess to finding ourselves in almost com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Terry’s judgment. Mr. Terry 
leaves one or two tunes as doubtful, but in our mind there 
is no doubt whatever that No. 9, Auf auf die rechte Zeit ist 
hier, and the tune, Gieb dich zufrieden und sei stille, in F major, 
are not Bach’s, and we are equally convinced that No. 38, 
Ich gnuge mich an meinem Stande, is by Bach. As for No. 26, 
it is only the first two bars of the second half of the tune 
that make us feel at all doubtful. 

There is a mass of information in this book, which is 
pleasing in format and a model in the arrangement and 
accessibility of its matter. One especially valuable feature 
is that the author on the first occurrence of every choral 
melody states where it is used elsewhere by Bach, so that his 
various treatments of a particular tune can be thoroughly 
studied. We are glad to see that the Carnegie Trust sub- 
scribed towards a work which no student of music on the 
historical side should be without. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


National Economy: An Outline of Public Administration. By Henry 
Hiees, C.B. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

More than eighty years ago Sir Henry Taylor, one of the most 
distinguished Civil Servants of his day, wrote a manual for the aspiring 
official, which he called The Statesman. It is amusing reading to-day, 
owing to the fact that it contains practically nothing about what we 
should call statesmanship ; and its instruction of the Under-Secretary 
of State reveals how amazingly small was the technique and how 
astonishingly limited the range of the administration of that time. 
Now Mr. Henry Higgs, of the Treasury and (temporarily) of the 
Egyptian Civil Service, turns to account his course of Newmarch 
Lectures at University College to supply the British official with a 
brief manual of twentieth-century administration. It is different 
from Sir Henry Taylor’s, but quite as interesting, perhaps even more 
so to the ordinary citizen than to the Civil Servant. We have 
elementary descriptions of the national accounts and the Treasury 
book-keeping ; hints about keeping down the cost of ‘* Establish- 
ment”; particulars as to audit; rather superficial descriptions of 
the various forms of taxation and public debt; and an account of 
the British Budget. Mr. Higgs is the enlightened and up-to-date 
Treasury official. He notes—quoting without being aware of it from 
the Fabian Tracts—that ‘‘ parsimony is not economy ” ; and that the 
programme has now to be one of ‘* Private Thrift, Public Expendi- 
ture.” Altogether, this is a very worthy little book, good as far as 
it goes ; but what a distance we have to travel before we get any 
adequate treatises covering the whole technique of administration ! 


Creative Criticism. By J. E.Srincarn. Henry Holt and Co. $1.25 
net. 

Mr. Spingarn, who, as his publishers tell us, has been called ** an 
honest American ” by a character in one of Mr. Eden Philpotts’ novels, 
has written an honest book in which he adheres honestly to Benedetto 
Croce, saying : “ Under his banner I enrolled myself long ago, and here 
re-enroll myself in what I now say.” His first essay, ‘* The New Critic- 
ism,” deals with ‘‘ the perpetual conflict ” between ‘* impressionism 
(or enjoyment) and dogmatism (or judgment),” and points out that these 

‘ continue to exist side by side, ever falling short of their highest powers 
unless mystically mated.” This difficult matrimony is achieved in 
** the conception of literature as an art of expression,” and Mr. Spin- 
garn pauses by the way to deny the relevance of moral tests in criticism, 
The second essay seems to deny that dramatic criticism should take 
any account of theatrical effect. Unfortunately, Mr. Spingarn does not 
see the distinction, which Mr. Hardy made long ago, between the 
dramatic form used for convenience in reading and the dramatic form 
used in order to express emotion through the theatre. He does not 
realise that a stage-play is a form of expression like another, and that, 
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when a poet chooses and mishandles this form, his expression is faulty. 
Theatrical devices do not correspond, as Mr. Spingarn seems to think, 
to beautiful printing in relation to poetry, but rather to the art of writing 
or the art of speech. We are touched by the complaint in the last 
essay that Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Widener have not nourished 
poets, as Lorenzo de’ Medici nourished Poliziano, and have not even 
written poetry themselves on a level with that of Lorenzo. This is, 
indeed, the right channel into which to direct American wealth, and the 
suggestion illustrates Mr. Spingarn’s most striking quality, that is to 
say, his honesty. 


The Lovers. By Erizaseru Rosins PENNELL. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains a remarkably interesting series of soldiers’ 
letters set disagreeably in a rather vulgar framework. For Mrs. Pennell 
was called to her window one day to observe a youth and a girl em- 
bracing in an opposite garret. She devoted much of her time thereafter 
to watching this charming affair, and with admirable acumen made a 
magazine article of what she had overseen, with sentimental reflections 
added. The subjects recognised themselves, and were so little offended 
that the youth called on Mrs. Pennell to correct one of her statements. 
He was afterwards killed at Loos, and his wife then presented to Mrs. 
Pennell a packet of his letters. How affecting an episode! The most 
remarkable circumstaace is that the letters are extremely good, among 
the best of the kind that we have seen. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS seem to have recovered fully from their 

M fit of depression, although the reasons for this 
changing sentiment are not obvious. Some sec- 

tions of the industrial market are very active indeed, with 
rising prices, particularly the explosive companies, in which 
a combination is in process of formation among the leading 
firms. The following table shows the rise that has occurred 
in three of the principal shares during the past month :— 


End April. Present Price. 
Curtis’s and Harvey .. os -. 27s. -. 42s. 
Nobel’s Explosives .. 49s.6d. .. 60s. 
Kynochs ee ee 31s. 3d. 36s. 3d. 


Kynochs were recommended in these notes on May 26th at 
31s. 6d. Some people express the opinion that the rise in 
these particular shares is due to the belief that the war is 
going to last along time, but this theory is not supported by 
the firmness of other sections which no longer stand to gain 
by a continuance of the war, e.g., shipping. A Cardiff shipping 
company has just sold to Furness, Withy and Co. three new 
vessels under construction of an aggregate of 23,500 tons 
deadweight capacity, the purchase price, it is understood, 
being about £555,000, which is fully three times as much 
as they would have been worth before the war. While the 
sellers have probably realised a pretty profit on their contract 
price, it is only fair to add that construction costs are now 
very much heavier than before the war, and it is doubtful 
if they will revert to the pre-war figure for several years (if 
ever), all of which, however, enhances the value of every 
existing vessel. 

* * * 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of many in- 
vestors, not to seek any great increase of income, but to lay 
aside money largely in such a manner that it may augment 
considerably in value a year or two hence. This may be due 
partly to a recognition of the fact that Income-tax does not 
have to be paid upon capital appreciation, but in some cases it 
is also probably due toa desire not to increase the income toa 
point at which it would be liable to Supertax. The Cockshutt 
Plow 7 per cent. Preference shares recommended here a week 
ago as an investment of this description purchaseable at 69 
have been in sharp demand, and now stand at 784d., a rise of 
practically ten points in a week. From a well-informed 
source, I hear that Trinidad Leaseholds at about 17s. 44d. 
are well worth buying. Every oil proposition is specula- 
tive, but this company is already producing large quantities, 
and looks a good speculation. 

* * * 


The Russian Exchange remains very weak, £10 purchasing 
184 roubles, as compared with 171 a month ago and 95 before 


the war. The London United Tramways Company for the first 
time in its history shows a loss after meeting its debenture 
charges; the gross receipts expanded by about £6,000, 
but working expenses advanced £34,000. The directors 
state that it is evident that this year’s results will be even 
less favourable, and proceedings have been commenced (no 
doubt by arrangement with the company) by a debenture 
holder for the appointment of a receiver. It is a pity that the 
London County Council cannot seize the opportunity to buy 
up the whole of the company’s system outside the county 
boundary. It made an agreement some time ago to purchase 
the company’s tramways in the borough of Hammersmith. 


* * * 


As was only to be expected, the Canadian papers are full 
of the Report of the Canadian Railway Commission recently 
referred to in these notes. In the Monetary Times of May 4th, 
Mr. W. T. Jackman, M.A., of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Toronto, discusses the objections of 
Government ownership of railways. Some of them are 
reasonable enough, but the following seems so naive as to 
entitle it to a place in the speech of a Chairman of a British 
railway company to his stockholders. As it may be useful 
for that purpose, I reproduce the passage :— 

there are also financial and political reasons why Government owner- 
ship is undesirable. Granting that the Government could borrow, 
at the rate of, say, 3} per cent., all the money required to refund the 
outstanding bonds of the companies, those persons and institutions 
which now hold these bonds would have to accept in lieu of them the 
Government bonds bearing the lower rate of interest. This reduction 
in the earnings of the securities would bring financial difficulties to 
banks, insurance companies and private individuals as owners of 
these securities. But it is greatly to be doubted if the Government 
could borrow all the money it required for such a large financial 
venture as the purchase of the country’s railways and of adequate 
facilities in the way of rolling stock and terminals to handle the 
increasing volume of traffic. 


One very interesting point in the recommendations made by 
the majority of the Commission as to the management of 
the unified system is that the Board of Management is to be 
appointed by Parliament in the original instance, and is to 
consist of three experienced railwaymen, one financial or 
business man and one labour leader. The general attitude of 
the Canadian Press seems to be one of mild approval of the 
Commission’s recommendations. 
* * ok 


It cannot be denied that those in control of American 
railway companies are “live” men. Immediately the 
United States entered the war, the Presidents of the various 
railway companies met in Washington and adopted the 
following resolution :— 

Resolved that the railroads of the United States, acting through 

their chief executive officers here and now assembled, and stirred 

by a high sense of their opportunity to be of the greatest service to 
their country in the present crisis, do hereby pledge themselves, 
with the Government of the United States, with the Governments 
of the several States, and with one another, that during the present 
war they will co-ordinate their operations in a continental railway 
system, merging during such period all their merely individual 
and competitive activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency. To this end they hereby agree 
to create an organisation which shall have general authority to 
formulate in detail and from time to time a policy of operation of 
all or any of the railways, which policy, when and as announced 
by such temporary organisation, shall be accepted and earnestly 
made effective by the several managements of the individual railroad 
companies here represented. 
They formed a special Committee on National Defence and 
issued a bulletin to all railwaymen explaining the necessity 
for the best possible work being done, and giving numerous 
practical hints as to how that object could be achieved. It 
is a pleasure to see boards of railway directors arranging for 
concerted action, not to squeeze better terms out of the 
nation for their shareholders, but for the purpose of working 
for the national good. In their own words, “ the American 
Railway Association’s Special Committee on National 
Defence has called upon the carriers to demonstrate to the 
American people what their 262,000 miles of railroads, 


working as a unit, can accomplish.” 
Emit Davies. 
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Repayable in 1919 or 1922 as you prefer, pound for pound, in Cash. 
5°/. interest per annum, payable every 6 months. 
o | 





| You can buy 5% Exchequer Bonds through a 

Bank, Money Order Post Office, or any member 
| of the Stock Exchange, or your Local War 
Savings Committee can give you full particulars. 
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Bribery & Secret Commissions 
Prevention League, 


INCORPORATED. 

































Founded 1 906. 


President: StR Epwarp Fry, G.C.B. 


Vice-Presidents : 

THE MARoOuIS OF SALISBURY, G.C.V.O., 
Ear, Fortescuk, K.C.B., Lorp BiyTs, 
LorD DESBOROUGH, LORD ROTHERHAM, 

Str ALBERT SPICER, Bart., M.P., 
and Srr WILLIAM MATHER. 


Executive Committee : 
MEssrs. STANLEY Macuin (Chairman, and also of 
the Council), G. H. Loneman (Vice-Chairman), 
W. Darwen, T. Hamiiron Fox, F. A. OETZMANN, 
A. W. Sutton, H. L. Symonps, and H. F. Toman. 


THE TIMEs (in a leading article) :— 

It represents, and will increasingly represent, the 
moral sense of the commercial community and the atti- 
tude of all that is best in the business world towards a 
canker that has eaten deeply into the commercial in- 
tegrity of which this country is justly proud. Much of its 
work, like much of all work that is really sound and 
good, does not catch the public eye. It is spade work, 
performed silently and unobtrusively. It consists 
largely in spreading knowledge of the Act, and there- 
with a Shabennie awe of the League’s own activities ; 
in advising persons who believe themselves to have 
grounds of complaint ; in investigating doubtful cases ; 
and in initiating proc ceedings with an authority which 
a private person cannot wield, The mere spread of know- 
ledge that an organisation of this kind is at work, and 
is administering an Act already proved wide enough 
to cover all forms of corrupt giving and taking, must 
exercise a powerful deterrent effect throughout the com- 
mercial world. ° 


The League has siti 400 members, but additional 
support is wanted to replace that lost by the war. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea. 

For copies of a pamphlet, Business—and Bribery 
after the War, and particulars of the League, apply to 
R. M. Leonard, the Secretary, 9 Queen Street Place, 

















London, E.C. 4. 

















AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


~~ books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 
Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 
official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 
Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


The Best Books on 


Reconstruction after the War : : 





THE — OF TRADE UNION CON- 


DITIO By SIDNEY WEBB. is. net. 
WHEN ool COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 


The Best Books on 


the Organisation of Labour : : 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 7d. net. 
LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 
By G. D. H. CoLe. 2s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
By the same. 12s. net, 


The Best Book on 


How to Prevent War inthe Future : : 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woorr. 6s, net. 





25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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